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U.L.C.A. Brotherhood in Convention 


Meeting at Louisville Marked by Remembrance of Pastor and 


Founder Dr. S. S. Waltz 


(From Executive Secretary Earle W. Bader’s Report) 


As would be expected, the oppor- 
tunity of the Lutheran Brotherhood of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica to hold its biennial convention in 
Louisville, Ky., prompted an expres- 
sion of affectionate remembrance of the 
founder and first executive secretary of 
that organization, the late Dr. S. 5S. 
Waltz. 

It was while he was pastor of First 
Lutheran Church in Louisville, Ky., 
that he organized the first congrega- 
tional men’s group in the U. L. C. A. 
Later he became the first executive 
secretary of the Brotherhood and di- 
rected its activities and enthusiastically 
sponsored its importance until age re- 
quired his retirement. What began in 
1910 as the Young Men’s Luther Union 
grew in the following decades into an 
organization in which nearly 2,000 Lu- 
theran churches in Canada and the 
United States engaged in organized 
men’s work. 

A very attractive feature of the 
Louisville convention was the study in 
First Lutheran Church, where Dr. 
Waltz did much of his planning in be- 
half of the organization. The delegates 
and representatives were invited to 
pause in this room and remember the 
man who worked there. Original fur- 
nishings of the room were in place. 


Guest of Laymen's League 


Executive Secretary Bader, in an 
article written in advance of the con- 
vention’s assembly, reports that this 
year marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding in Louisville of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. This local 
society includes individual members 
from the ten U. L. C. A. churches in the 
city and its county, and has contributed 
during the past quarter of a century 
more than $9,000 toward the purchase 
of building lots, payment of church 
debts, and the erection of parsonages 
among the mission churches in Jeffer- 
son County, Kentucky. Its capacity to 
extend hospitality to visiting delegates 
was equally evident during the con- 
vention. 


An Impressive Program 

The program for the meeting oc- 
cupied the evening of October 11, when 
a special service was held in Memorial 
Lutheran Church of Louisville, the 
Rev. W. H. Greever, D.D., secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, being the preacher. Business ses- 
sions began in the Brown Hotel the 
next day, October 12, when the dele- 
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gates listened to the report of the of- 
ficers of the Brotherhood: J. Milton 
Deck, president; O. Roy Frankenfield, 
secretary; Harry A. Fritsch, treasurer; 
and Earle W. Bader, executive secre- 
tary. Lutheran Men, the monthly jour- 
nal of the organization, was presented 
for consideration by its editor, the Rev. 
Amos J. Traver, D.D., assisted by the 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz, associate secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board and a departmental editor of 
Lutheran Men. 

The program of the remaining five 
sessions of the convention was built 
around the attribute of fidelity. “Faith- 
ful Fathers,” “Faithful Citizens,” 
“Faithful Brothers,” and “Faithful 
Churchmen” were each presented in 
an attractive way by selected speakers. 
On the afternoon of Tuesday, October 
13, a panel discussion of the topic, 
“Following in the Steps of Muhlenberg 
and Heyer,’ was conducted by F. 
Eppling Reinartz, D.D., secretary for 
promotion in the U. L. C. A. -. Partic- 
ipants in the panel were secretaries of 
U. L. C. A. agencies, Drs. Z. M. Corbe 
of the Board of American Missions, 
Edwin Moll of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, C Franklin Koch of the 
Board of Social Missions, and Mr. 
Arthur P. Black, who led a discussion 
of the “Income Objective of the U. L. 
C. A.” The evening of October 13 a 
fellowship banquet was held in the 
ballroom of the Brown Hotel. 

Reports compiled by the officers of 
the Brotherhood were made available 
in a small but neatly printed folder in 
which one reads historical data under 
the heading, “Now History,” and pro- 
jects undertaken or to be started under 
the heading, “Now Going On—1942.” 
One learns from this source the pro- 
jects of the Brotherhood and their de- 
termination to persevere until all con- 
gregations of the U. L. C. A. have es- 
tablished a means of co-op€ration in 
the Brotherhood’s activities. 
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“Lord, hear us when we pray” 


Ar the conventions of the United Lutheran Church, 
the first corporate act of the men authorized to serve 
as representatives of the congregation is their assembly 
for praise, prayer, and the edification which the reading 
and preaching of God’s Word provide. In the bulletin 
which each delegate brings to the meeting, announce- 
ment of this session is on page one. It is titled The Open- 
ing Service and is held in the convention church. The 
rite of public confession is performed and absolution 
pronounced by a pastor. Participation in the Sacrament 
of the Altar is the privilege of all members of the con- 
vention. Only after this preparation is the transaction 
of the “business” of the U. L. C. A. undertaken. 

Great expectations connect with this Opening Serv- 
ice, which is a commingling of declaration and petition. 
It puts the stamp of distinction from more secular gath- 
erings upon the deliberations and decisions that are 
dealt with in succeeding days. It is in the name of the 
holy Christian and apostolic church of Jesus Christ that 
men gather in conference about the condition, the prog- 
ress, the obstacles, and the plans for extending the king- 
dom of God. The Father’s will is paramount that men 
shall be saved from the penalties of their sins and given 


’ 


escape from enslavement to the flesh, the world, and 
the devil. 

More than the purpose of the meeting is distinctive. 
What gives seriousness, humility, and vision to the dis- 
cussions and decisions is the presence and guidance of 
our Lord. “Lo, I am with you alway,” while comforting 
and inspiring to individual believers, takes account also 
of the assembly of believers. The apostles were led very 
soon after Pentecost to take counsel together. Neither 
they nor those they represented were so fully protected 
against error as to be infallible. Church councils can 
err, have erred, and will doubtless continue to err. But 
our Lord does not take pleasure in misunderstanding 
or neglecting His will. He has sent the Holy Spirit and 
provided us with the inspired Word in order that there 
will be a maximum of obedience and faith in His church. 

The need to receive grace is continuously recognized 
by its representatives in convention assembled, but 
there is also consciousness of an even greater require- 
ment. We refer to the undertaking of 570 men to appre- 
hend and represent the convictions of the million and a 
half in whose interests before God and in behalf of their 
fellow men they are meeting. 
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Prayer is Legal in Kentucky 

Harpin County, Kentucky, voted dry on September 
19. Wets say the prohibition referendum was won by 
women who settled down at the polls to pray for victory. 

“We were up against an uncontrollable trend,” a wet 
leader declared. ‘““Women prayed at the polls.” 

Assistant Attorney General Guy Herdman has ruled 
that the prayers were legal. Although the women were 
<———-, not more than fifty feet away 

igen | from the polls, their praying 

| cannot be construed as elec- 
4 tioneering or intimidating 
voters. 

0 “No voter would be so weak 
ey as to admit that these prayers 
@Z\ so frightened him as to intim- 
idate him to vote dry,” Mr. 
Herdman said, “though their 
purpose may be to bring him 
a mental picture of the rum 
demon shoveling him into hell fire unless he voted dry.” 

Hardin County contains Fort Knox, with its 55,000 


soldiers. Victory of prohibitionists there and in six other , 


counties last month brings the total of dry counties to 
sixty-seven among Kentucky’s 120. 


Place of the Church in Politics 


Britis church leaders met recently in London with 
prominent statesmen to discuss the proper influence of 

the church in solving the problems of society. 

’ Said Sir Stafford Cripps, leader of the House of Com- 
mons, “Courageous Christians” must play an active role 
in political life, so that Christian principles may be made 
“so to permeate public opinion that no government can 
act against them.” 

These Christian principles must be “related to the 
social and economic problems of the moment, and must 
not be mere vague, idealistic platitudes, unrelated to the 
actual structure of our society or to the burning prob- 
lems that vex the people. 

“Tt is the duty of the Church to interpret the Chris- 
tian ethic in relationship to the present-day facts of life 
—often hard and unpleasant facts arising from our 
neglect in the past. The strength of the moral leader- 
ship of the Church will depend on the courage and firm- 
ness with which this interpretation is given and insisted 
on,” Sir Stafford asserted. 

Dr. William Temple, archbishop of Canterbury, said 
the Church has both the right and the duty to state prin- 
ciples which should govern the ordering of society. 

It is universally recognized, he said, that the Church 
should be concerned with individual conduct, but many 
people dispute the right of the Church to lay down prin- 
ciples governing the action of corporate groups, such as 
trade unions, employer federations, and national states. 

Such a distinction between personal and corporate life 
is untenable, he said, for “the broken fellowship of so- 
ciety rests on the materialism of our habitual outlook.” 
He urged.national control of land ownership and money, 
the relegation of the profit-making motive in industry 
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to second place, a fair distribution of material goods, 
and a united nation with no class distinctions. 


Keller to Geneva 


ADOLPH KELLER, foremost interpreter of the European 
church situation to the American public, left this coun- 
try recently to return via clipper to his home in Switzer- 
land. “Do not believe that the constructive moral and 
spiritual forces in Europe are dead,” said Dr. Keller in 
a farewell message to America. A harvest of spiritual 
experiences is being gathered in these days of suffering 
and persecution. . 

After two years in America, during which he has 
made addresses in all sections of this country, he will 
resume his work as director of the Central Bureau of 
Interchurch Aid, as well as teaching at the universities 
in Geneva and Zurich. 

Dr. Keller’s recent book, Christian Europe Today, is 
reviewed on the book page of THz LUTHERAN this week. 

Dr. Keller has been a frequent visitor in America 
since the close of the first World War. In his earlier 
days he served in missionary work in Egypt, and as- 
sisted Tischendorf in the discovery and translation of 
one of the oldest existing manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, the Codex Sinaiticus. 


Lutherans Up to Date 


Tue Lutheran Church is not ready to face the new 
world that will exist at the end of the war, according to 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege and Seminary in Rock Island, Illinois. 

Speaking at the convention of the National Lutheran 
Editors’ Association he outlined three areas of de- 
ficiency: 

(1) Relations of American Lutherans. “In the face 
of this war, what excuse is there for conditions such as 
exist in the American Lutheran bodies today?” he asked. 

(2) World Lutheranism. “We used to pride ourselves 
on the Lutheran Church being the most numerous in 
the world. But now what of our church in Germany, 
Norway, Finland, and other countries? I think Luther- 
ans of the United States should have a program to hold 
world Lutheranism together.” 

(3) Relations with other Christians. “Other Chris- 
tians don’t know us, and we don’t know them,” Dr. 
Bergendoff said. “The Lutheran Church of America 
can’t for our own good maintain the traditional point 
of view and say we will have nothing to do with other 
Christians.” Such a practice might prove satisfactory in 
the Scandinavian countries, he said, where 98 per cent 
of the citizens are Lutherans, but not in this country. 

“We haven’t yet settled our stand on social problems 
nor the question of the relation of the church to the 
culture of the world,” he declared. The problems of 
church and state are discussed in terms of sixteenth 
century Germany rather than those of 1942 United 
States. “We have the Word,” Dr. Bergendoff said, “and 
it is big’enough for the world we are in. We haven’t 
made the proper use of it.” 


| 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The Present rubber shortage has caused the United 
Fruit Company to announce a “fundamental policy” of 
expanding the list of products which it will develop in 
the Latin American countries, and import for our use. 
This company has been the chief provider of our once- 
profuse supply of bananas. It now intends to develop 
crops of rubber, manila hemp, quinine, palm oil, and 
other products which Japanese conquests have denied 
us. It will be well for the “banana republics” of Central 
America to be delivered from the fate of a one-crop 
nation or community; they could stand a little pros- 
perity. Warning has been sounded, however, that the 
adoption of such a plan generally might commit the 
U.S. A. to a “policy of economic isolation,” and thus lay 
for us the foundation for another war eventually. The 
more immediate purpose is rather to avoid a paralysis 
of our industries in the future similar to the embarrass- 
ing one we are afflicted with at present. The plan, of 
course, must wait for its full application until after the 
war; for if there are no ships for bananas now, neither 
could there be for these other articles. 


Belgium is honoring herself by placing the portraits 
of distinguished scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on a special series of stamps, issued to 
aid her national anti-tuberculosis fund. The prices of 
the stamps range from five centimes to five francs, plus 
a generous bonus ranging from ten centimes to five 
francs as a contribution to the purpose of the fund. The 
scholars are: Mercator (1512-1594), famous mathe- 
matician and geographer, who placed all map makers 
and voyagers under everlasting obligation by the device, 
Mercator’s “projection” (see any map); Vesalius (1514- 
1564), the “modern father of anatomy”; Dodonaeus 
(1517-1585) , a renowned botanist; Ortelius (1527-1598), 
a geographer second only to Mercator; Lipsius (1547- 
1606) , the great historian; Stevinus (1548-1620), a great 
mathematician who predicted the eventual use of dec- 
imal coinage weights and measures; Van Helmont (1577- 
1644), a great chemist and pioneer in experiments with 
gases; Bolland (1596-1665), whose name was given to a 
whole series of Jesuit biographers who prepared the 

Acta Sanctorum,” a hagiology that was not completed 


- until 1910. Many martial heroes have been forgotten, 


but the memory of these scholars will never die. 


“The Wandering Children” is the name given by 
China’s farthermost western tribes to a youthful band 
of thirty, ages ranging from nine to seventeen years, 


who bring them amusement and education. Really these 


young people form an official Frontier Propaganda 
Corps. Recruited in 1938 from orphanages and refugee 
camps, the product of earlier flight from the east before 
the Japanese, these youthful propagandists travel sys- 
tematically among the Jung and Chiang tribes of the 
western border to bring them into contact with the 
worthy fruits of civilization. The young people were 
carefully chosen to teach these primitive people “the 
tudiments of reading, writing and current history, be- 
cause Chinese education officials believe that the un- 


tutored tribesmen and women, members of a proud and 
independent race, would take ‘foreign’ instruction with 
more grace from children than from adults.” The 
Wandering Children also hold discussion meetings and 
give programs of war songs and short plays that drama- 
tize Chinese resistance. Thus again, as in ancient Writ 
recorded, “a little child shall lead them.” This work is 
largely financed by the American “United China Relief” 
committees. 


Neutral Switzerland is as much at war as any Axis or 
Allied nation, with the sole exception of battling armies. 
Conditions growing out of a virtual double blockade— 
by the Axis and the Allies—has forced the Swiss gov- 
ernment to assume control over all phases of the na- 
tional economy. Today Switzerland, a thoroughly demo- 
cratic nation at heart, is a completely socialistic state 
against its own will. The-struggle for sheer existence 
has compelled strict regulations for everything, from 
timber cutting and running a chemical plant to the 
opening of a poultry farm. This carries also the most 
rigid price control, and neither farmers, laborers nor 
business groups are allowed to use pressure to obtain 
special privileges. To alleviate food shortages, in its 
small territory of 15,737 square miles, of which 23 per 
cent is waste land, 22 per cent thickly forested, and with 
a dense population to be cared for, the Swiss authorities 
are striving to reach the remarkable goal of 1,235,000 
acres of productive land. Early in 1939, when the danger 
of shortage began to threaten the government encour- 
aged the people to lay in a few months’ supply of food 
and gave instructions concerning the types of food to 
be conserved and the best way to preserve them. Neces- 
sity has spurred Swiss ingenuity to discover that tobacco 
seeds contain 40 per cent of good quality cooking oil 
which can be used without refining. Farming for food, 
however, is spelling the doom of Switzerland’s dairy 
herds, and therefore of her delicious Sweitzer cheese. 


Before Ordering 3,900 taxicabs off New York’s'streets, 
Mayor La Guardia might have studied with profit the 
colored sticker scheme used in the City of Mexico. With 
5,000 cabs engaged in its taxi service, the city’s Depart- 
ment of Transit has devised a plan by which congested 
traffic may be avoided and the business be more evenly 
distributed among the drivers. To each cab, as a license 
is granted, a colored sticker is attached—green for Mon- 
day, red for Tuesday, yellow for Wednesday, blue for 
Thursday, white for Friday. The color for the day in- 
dicates that on that day the cab may not appear on the 
streets. Saturday and Sunday are “free-for-all” days, 
possibly because of greater demands for taxis on those 
days. Taxis in Mexico City have no meters; the city is 
zoned and a fare of one peso is charged for each zone 
traversed. Because of the size of the zones the fare is 
extremely reasonable. Trips out of the city are exempt 
from these rules. A flat rate is charged according to 
the distance. If the trip should carry a cab into a day 
prohibited by its sticker, the driver will receive a spe- 
cial permit to carry on until his trip is completed. 


“The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in 

three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened.” 

—Matthew 13: 33. 


President F. H. Knubel 


ONncE upon a time I read a booklet which tried to 
prove that research and discovery and inventiveness had 
reached their limits, that there were few important dis- 
coveries still to expect. We smile today over the pos- 
sibility that a man could think that way, but then his 
pages read plausibly. As a contrast I read a few months 
ago an article which mentioned only the medical ad- 
vances in the last few decades. It pictured the resulting 
marvels of healing which are seen on battlefields and 
in hospitals today. It named the discoverers of these 
things from many nations, and emphasized for our 
startled satisfaction how in this way warring nations are 
now contradictorally blessing one another even amid 
their passions. These are blessings distributed across 
enemy lines. These are the kind of miracles which re- 
sult from the discovery of hidden things in the world. 
We grow eager to find more of the hidden treasures in 
the world. We must be attracted therefore when the 
Great Physician commends in our text something hid- 
den of which He has knowledge. 

He says there that it is the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
that it is like yeast hidden in dough. “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and 
hid in three measures of meal.” I believe it is primarily 
important for us to know that He Himself is that King- 
dom. So in the beginning John the Baptist and Jesus 
Himself spoke of His coming as being the arrival of the 
Kingdom. He is furthermore, and always has been, the 
greatest hidden wonder in the world. How sombre is 
the story of His visible coming upon the stage of the 
world. “He was in the world, and the world was made 
by him, and the world knew him not.” There is, I be- 
lieve, no more impressive evidence of the blindness of 
men regarding the real Jesus than the night of Gethsem- 
ane. He there went through some awful experience 
of the purpose of His coming into the world. The depths 
of the tragedy and the glory to follow were at least in- 
dicated there. A few of those to whom He had long 
tried to explain should have understood. They also were 
there. Three times they failed Him, being just heavy 
with sleep. Down through the centuries He has con- 
tinued to be the Great Unknown, hid from men’s eyes. 
He always has a hard time being recognized. No one 
ever discovers Him excepting, as He said to His disciples, 
when the Holy Spirit guides them into the truth. He is 
found in God’s revelation, God’s Word. The discovery 
of Him, however, has its indescribable experiences. As 
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Hidden Things 


President Knubel’s Sermon at the U. L. C. A.’s Thirteenth 
Convention, First Church, Louisville, Kentucky 


someone has said, “The hinge of the eyelid is sometimes 
in the will; to see Jesus we must seek passionately the 
soul’s good. Sometimes it is in the knee joint; we must 
be humble and prayerful. Oftenest the heartstrings con- 
trol the eyelids; we must long for Him to have Him.” 
When He is discovered, however, the thrill is always that 
of having found the greatest hidden glory in the world. 
His early disciples cried excitedly to others, “We have 
found the Christ.” His later disciples sang, 


“But what to those who find? Ah, this 
Nor tongue nor pen-can show; 
The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but His loved ones know.” 


In part we have now understood our cryptic text. 
Christ Himself is the Kingdom of Heaven. That King- 
dom, Christ Himself, is hidden in the revelation of God, 
in the Word of God, not because God wills to hide His 
Son, but because that revelation is the clearest language 
even God can use in the approach to wilfully misguided 
men. That much is clear from our text. It contains, how- 
ever, a statement of just one more fact which we must 
see. We need to understand it especially in this period 
of history. This leaven, this Kingdom, this Christ, this 
revelation becomes hid in some particular place or 
places, till the whole is leavened. We must know where 
that is, if we are to understand Christ’s parable. What 
is it that is destined to receive the fulness of the King- 
dom, the fulness of Christ? Whatever it be, that is 
where He is hidden in the world for the completion of 
His work. The completion of His work would mean 
that the whole has been leavened. 


WHERE IS THAT WHOLE? 


It is our natural impulse to say that the whole world 
is meant, because the whole of humanity needs the rev- 
elation of Christ, needs Him increasingly, needs Him 
completely. There are times also, especially when we 
are thinking of the Kingdom of Heaven, that our de- 
sires turn to the whole tangle of men’s relationships to 
one another, to inner, national confusions, even to in- 
ternational horrors. We pray then for the coming of 
the Kingdom, meaning the doing of God’s will on earth, 
recognizing that this would be the leavening of the 
whole. We desire to see God in history, the accomplish- 
ment of His increasing purposes through the ages, His 
reigning ideals triumphant among men today. 

In such thoughts we are at least partly right. There 
is much in the revelation of God concerning His world- 
wide providence. God loves the world, is not willing 
that any should perish, bids us, like Muhlenberg and 
Heyer, go into all the world, to all nations. There is 
much for us to find hidden likewise about man’s social 
principles, economic relationships, even political con- 
tacts. Let us only remember that human theories alone 
cannot fathom the secrets of God’s revelation but will 
steadily go astray. In Christ “are hid all the treasures 
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of wisdom and knowledge.” They are hid in Him. The 
revelation in Him consequently is our only source for 
social theories. The secret life of society, the secret of 
humanity’s life, the secret of each nation’s life, the secret 
of all that puzzles the world and us is there, but it is hid 
from our ordinary vision, is spiritually discerned. The 
world and the world’s books, and even many supposedly 
Christian books, are full of very, very much which is not 
at all the fulness of Christ. 

Weare right then if we truly seek in God’s providence 
the ways of Christ, like unto that of hidden leaven. We 
can come in amazement to think God’s thoughts after 
Him and rejoice in blessed discoveries. More Christians 
should in these perilous, suffering years be uncovering 
the definitely Christian riches of meaning in present 
history. There is, however, nothing in God’s revelation 
which gives us hope that there will ever be a perfect 
human government on earth or an ideal human society 
or an international relationship of unbreakable peace. 
In other words, getting back to our text, the whole will 
not be leavened. The Kingdom, our Christ, God’s reve- 
lation is indeed actively, effectively operative in the 
working of Providence. It is hidden, and we must be 
actively, effectively eager to find brilliant wonders there, 
but we have evidently not explained to ourselves as yet 
everything Jesus meant when He said “till the whole 
was leavened.” 


TWO SURE PLACES 


For us as Christian prospectors, Christian research 
scientists, there are in addition to God’s providence, 
definitely two places rich with promise. The Kingdom 
is there, the leaven is clearly though hiddenly at work, 
and ultimately with each of the two, revelation tells us 
the whole will be gloriously leavened. One of them we 
quickly recognize. It is the Christian believer. Of him 
Jesus said it plainly, “The Kingdom of God is within 
you,’ and it is that Kingdom, we remember, which is 
like leaven. It is hidden within us. How much we could 
quote from the Scriptures regarding the work going on 
within us. “God worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure.” “The power that worketh in us.” 
A death has taken place within us and our life right 
now is hid with Christ in God (mark that word hid like 
our text). An actual resurrection of new life has taken 
place within us. It is regenerative life, so that into us 
there has come a portion of the universal passion for 
holiness. 

We rarely think vigorously enough, practically 
enough, concretely enough, inclusively enough, inspir- 
ingly enough, about what is going on within us, amid 
the sin that is still within us. We think too little that 
God “holds the secret to our lives—the secret of how to 
live, to be free from fear and hate and war.” We must 
think of the leaven hidden within us, its warmth, its 
penetrative energy, making our lives more tasteful, 
more wholesome. We must become positive concerning 
our lives that God positively intends they shall be 
wholly leavened. Christ promises and prays that we be 
with Him, see His glory. Both mean that we be like 
Him. We are steadily being changed into that, the ulti- 
mate coming when we see Him as He is. We are grow- 
ing up into Him in all things, Who is the head, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ. : 


THE SECOND PLACE 


Here then, in the life of the believer, is the first place 
in the world where Christ by His parable would tell us 
that hidden things are to be found, great discoveries, 
treasures, miracles. The second place is revealed to us 
with equal emphasis, but we are inclined’ to be even 
more neglectful of it and less careful in our treatment 
of it. We in our words and writings often seem to 
identify it with the Kingdom of Heaven mentioned in 
our text, but I fear from those words of ours that we 
are inclined to stress the Kingdom often when we 
actually mean this other thing. God’s revelation tells 
us that it is something which is being builded, which is 
growing, which is a household, which is a body with 
Christ as the head, which is the eternal Bride of Christ. 

We recognize now that the Church is the second place 
where the leaven is hidden, where the Kingdom and 
Christ and the revelation of God are at work. Blessedly 
all the Christian denominations, some of them still in a 
dawning, and even stumbling way, seem to begin to 
recognize that the Church is not merely a congregation 
or an earthly organization of men. It is a livingly grow- 
ing thing, namely, “the Church of the living God.” It is 
growing, until we all come at last into its unity, which 
we must mark is “the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God.” It is and has been a fel- 
lowship of mystery from the beginning of the world. 
Just as is true of the believer that his life is hid in God, 
so again using that word of our text are we told that the 
Church has “been hid in God.” Likewise, as is true of 
the believer, so also the Church is to come to its destined 
perfection. “Christ loved the Church and gave Himself 
for it; that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, that He might present it 
to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish.” It is true of it also that the whole 
is to be leavened. Within it are unguessed wonders and 
discoveries and miracles. The leaven is vigorously at 
work. 

We have now, I believe, rounded out our understand- 
ing of this text. God give us grace to appreciate the 
meaning and to act in accordance. It carries a message 
about the hidden things in this world and about the 
places where we may know they are to be found—in the 
whole providence of God, in the ceaseless stream of the 
countless lives of believers regenerated by God, and in 
the matchless mystery of the Church of the living God. 
These things hidden there are like leaven which is 
always uplifting, purposeful in all its contacts, restless 
until its full aim has been reached. They are God’s 
hidden things, not carrying the trademark of human 
uncertainty, but perfectly wise, powerful, and loving. 
Since they are His, they never stop, they need no rest. 
Any day, any time, in my life, in the Church’s life, or in 
the world’s life, they may be counted upon. We need 
te count upon them, perhaps more than ever in this time 
of our lives, of the Church’s life, and of the world’s life. 

Our dear Master desires that, as individual followers 
of His and as a Church, we intentionally and intently 
fasten our eyes now upon these hidden things. He ap- 
peals to us to “look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
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“Socrau” is defined as “pertaining to society; relating 
to men living in society or to the public as an aggregate 
body.” “Mission” may here be defined as “extra re- 
ligious services for stimulating faith and zeal.” 

The average church member does not fully under- 
stand the meaning of “Social Missions” or the term 
“Social Problems” as related to the church. The whole 
purpose of the church is for the benefit of society. Some 
of Christ’s social problems were, “The woman taken in 
adultery,” “the woman at the well,” “the man on the 
road to Jericho,” “the ten lepers” and “blind Barti- 
maeus.” Now then: Has the church failed in its social 
obligations to humanity? The answer is “No” and 
“Yes.” The church, like all human institutions, is im- 
perfect. Nothing of human constitution, even the pre- 
cision machine, is perfect. 

The success or failure of the church reflects the in- 
side. The Reformation resulted from abuses from within 
the church, These abuses were largely due to social and 
economic problems. Luther sought a remedy within the 
Catholic Church, but was excommunicated. 


Applied Christianity Necessary 

The solution of social problems must come through 
the enlightened church of applied Christianity, accord- 
ing to the methods of Jesus Christ. No civil court or 
law-making body can do it. Even the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, known as “Courts Christian,” failed. 


From my personal experience of over more 
than a third of a century, I can and do say that 
the answer to our social problems is not to be 
found in either our law or equity courts. Out 
of the hundreds of domestic relations cases 
coming before me, in no case were the hus- 
band and wife active church workers. 

In a recent survey of juvenile delinquency cases run- 
ning into hundreds, boys and girls who attended Sun- 
day school, were practically absent. Based upon such 
instances as these, I say that the church has not failed. 
If the influence of the church goes no further, its ex- 
istence and preservation are more than justified. 

In some things, however, the church has failed. In 
the admission of the church that it has failed lies hope. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Church and Society 


By THE Hon. A. W. HoLMAN 


A successful person is never conscious of failure; does 
not know what it is. Consciousness of failure causes one 
to check, to find the cause and the remedy. It must be 
thus with the church if it is to survive. 

“The church is at the crossroads”; “Christianity is on 
the way out,” we hear so often. These statements are 
painfully true as applied to the church of our day, which 
has degenerated into little more than a social club in 
which the teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ are con- 
spicuous by their absence. “Christians” filled with jeal- 
ousy, pride, and the rankest arrogance and hatred to- 
ward each other sitting in the same church; many times 
not even on speaking terms with each other, yet singing, 
“O, how I love Jesus.” “Christian” denominations, 
hating other “Christian” denominations across the street. 
Yes! such “Christianity” is on the way out, and well 
might it be; but Christ and His Christianity is neither 
at the crossroads nor on the way out. 

It seems that not until one half of the people succeed 
in cutting the throats of the other one half, will Christ 
be welcomed in the church. “Believe it or not,” we, the 
ankle-deep, church-enrolled “Christians” are the ones 
who stand at the crossroads and who are on the way out. 


Condemnation versus Consolation 


How did Christ so successfully solve the social prob- 
lems of His day? Simply by His scintillating purity and 
sincerity, by which He stimulated faith and zeal in all 
with whom He came into contact. The church has lost 
this, as well as the art of practical and applied Chris- 
tianity. The Scribes and the Pharisees still live and 
preponderate. The church still is filled with them. The 
“Christian” attitude toward the “fallen” is about the 
same as in that day. “Master, this woman... was taken 
in the act of adultery. ... Moses commanded us to stone 
her. ... What do you say?” As if He didn’t hear them, 
Jesus stooped down! Withering and blighting, but ma- 
jestic, must have been that moment of silence. The 
average man, knowing these Scribes and Pharisees as 
Jesus knew them would probably have said: “Why, you 
dirty hounds; you thieves and adulterers! You, of all 
people, want me to tell you to stone this woman to 
death? You dirty rats, away from here.” But Jesus, 
with His kingly poise, said simply, “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” After 
another pause, He said to the woman, “Where are those 
thine accusers; hath no man condemned you?” She said, 
“No man, Lord.” “Neither do I,” said Jesus. “Go, and 
sin no more.” History does not reveal whether or not 
she sinned again; but we do know how Christ solved 
His social problems. Does the church scintillate with 
purity and sincerity? We church members prefer to 
condemn rather than console. 

Twenty girls, many in their teens, stand before the 
city recorder; all were diseased. Did they come from 
churches, Sunday schools and Christian homes? They 
were held long enough to cure their physical disease. 
Then what? Will the Christian Church get them? Will 
any effort be made to get them? No! They will be 
turned loose on the street. (Continued on page 29) 
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Quarreling has come to be the main pastime of our 
two children. I realize that there will be a certain 
number of quarrels between children, but this seems 
to be too much. They have always had their quarrels, 
but I thought that as they grew older they would get 
along better. The boy is now five and the girl seven, 
and they have more trouble getting along than two 
years ago. I am at my wit’s end. 


THERE will be plenty of quarrels regardless of what 
you do to prevent them. The very constitution of child 
nature determines that. But that does not mean that 
parents should do nothing to relieve the situation, espe- 
cially when it becomes aggravated, or that they cannot 
do anything. While these childish contests have their 
educational value, they may, without help, reach a point 
where they may do real harm. 

Observe what are the most frequent causes of trouble, 
and do whatever you can to remove the causes. Much 
of this observation and manipulation can be done with- 
out the children’s realizing what is happening. 

Remember that a large proportion of quarrels are the 
result of jealousy. Therefore, endeavor, as parents, to 
give both children an equal amount of attention and 
recognition. Even a minor degree of favoritism may 
result in prolonged unpleasantness. 

One of your children is of school age, and the other 
is still in the preschool stage. There is a lot of difference 
here, not only in degree of maturity, but in accumulated 
experience. Their interests are different. Do all you 
can to have them play along their own interests, or per- 
haps with other children of the same age, and guide 
them into common interests for play together. At this 
age there is so much difference between them that it is 


_ not difficult to furnish them’ separate playthings to fit 


their development and needs, and separate toys lead to 
different projects and types of play. 

It may be well to bring up some of the trouble in a 
family council and try to have the youngsters arrive at 
better understanding of each other. Sometimes you can 
prevent trouble by taking one child with you at one 
time and the other at another time. 

Whenever you interfere in quarrels, do so without 


_ taking sides and with a sympathetic spirit. 


Our twelve-year-old daughter belongs to a class 
which has monthly meetings in the homes of the girls. 
Some of the girls have large homes, well equipped to 
entertain large groups, but we do not have the room to 
have a large crowd. And, furthermore, with the 
smaller children active in the home every evening, it 
would be inconvenient to have such a meeting. We 
have not been accustomed to such groups, and my hus- 


Happenings in the Famuly 


By Eart S. Rupisiti, Pu.D. 


band and I feel that having a dozen girls here at one 
time would be a great annoyance. I wish we could get 
these girls to sive up this plan, or have our daughter 
stop bothering us about having a meeting here. 


While there may be some difficulties about entertain- 
ing this group of girls, it seems from what you say that 
the chief hindrance lies in your own attitudes. It ap- 
pears that you do not want them, and therefore other 
hindrances loom up much larger than they are in reality. 
Can you not take an unprejudiced view of the matter? 

It is fine that your daughter is a member of the class, 
and that the monthly meetings are a part of the educa- 
tional program, provided that the meetings are properly 
conducted. Even though you may have small quarters, 
it would be to the advantage of parents and daughter to 
arrange to have the meeting in your home whenever 
your turn comes. The program will be taken care of by 
the girls through their program committee. Perhaps 
their social committee will arrange for some entertain- 
ment. The teacher of the girls will undoubtedly be pres- 
ent and keep the meetings going in the right direction, 
though such guidance should be as indirect as possible. 
This experience will be somewhat of an eye opener for 
you and your husband, if you have not had much con- 
tact with young people’s groups, for you will learn more 
about their interests, mode of expression, problems, and 
outlook. Most of all, you will probably be surprised at 
their interest in spiritual things and their sincerity. 

Despite all that you have said, I believe that once you 
have had this young group in your home you will look 
forward to their return. 


We parents are often urged to co-operate with the 
public schools. As a rule, there is little said as to how 
we can co-operate. Though I sometimes feel that what 
the teachers do is not for the best, I should like to 
work with them as far as possible. How can homes 
and schools work together? 


One of the finest ways to discover what parents may 
do to co-operate is to join the parent-teacher association 
and be active in it. Your very presence and readiness 
to be helpful are in themselves acts of co-operation. And 
you will learn a lot. 

If you have children in the grades, visit their schools 
occasionally and know firsthand what is being done. 
Visitation of high schools is not so desirable. Invite 
teachers to your home for dinner to cultivate mutual 
acquaintance, but do not insist upon taking their whole 
evening. Help your children to see the school’s view- 
point. Do what the schools request. Insist on having 
Christian teachers. Know what your school board is 
doing, and let them know of your interest. 
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ee Sa fences Saath Nema tinres 


By J. WILLIAM McCauLeEy 


In him we live, and move, and have our being. 


Acts 17: 28 


Tue atmosphere is all about us, but we must breathe 
it into our bodies to experience its vitalizing power. The 
Spirit of God is everywhere, but only as He is breathed 
into our inner being can He work our spiritual transfor- 
mation. Scientists reason about unseen forces and 
philosophers theorize about “the Spirit of the universe,” 
but it takes an inspired Paul to tell the thinker about the 
only true God. He went up to the Areopagus, meeting- 
place of the philosophers of Athens, and told them not 
only that in God “we live and move and have our being” 
but that in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is He visibly 
revealed. 


a + + 


Look, therefore, carefully how ye walk, not as un- 
wise, but as wise. Ephesians 5: 15 


JAY-WALKERS carelessly cross the street between in- 
tersections or against traffic lights until their folly lands 
them in the hospital. Drivers, too, joy-ride to the ruin 
of themselves and others. More people are killed or 
maimed by drunken drivers in the United States, we 
are told, than were our total casualties in the same 
length of time during World War I. “Look therefore 
carefully how ye walk—or drive—on the King’s high- 
way.” Be sure you have God’s “green light” of approval 
and security for each step of your way. 


+ “ + 


Redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
Ephesians 5: 16 


THE writers of the New Testament referred to the 
time in which they lived as “evil.” St. Paul described 
conditions among the heathen as though they were the 
worst of all history. But they were just as evil in ancient 
times among the Canaanites, with their idolatries and 
lasciviousness, and among the Assyrians, with their bar- 
barities. The cruelties still practiced in warfare, and the 
crimes in every land repeat the never-ending story of 
the heinousness of sin, its inroads into every land, and 
its persistence throughout all times. The present tense 
holds in describing every age: “the days are evil.” But 
that very evil makes the opportunity for the good, as 
darkness invites the dawn. 


+ + + 


Wherefore be ye not foolish, but understand what 
the will of the Lord is. Ephesians 5: 17 


Tue Israelites danced about the golden calf at a time 
of national crisis. But their great leader was up on “the 
holy mount.” Realizing the seriousness of the problems 
confronting his nation, he sought guidance of Jehovah. 
The lonely man Moses towered above his fellows like 
Sinai above the valley where they foolishly danced and 
mocked their God. To try to forget one’s troubles in a 
whirl of pleasure and to make light of God and religion 
is to evade the serious issues of life. To “understand 


what the will of the Lord is” in the trying experiences 
of your life, leave the low levels and follow with the 
great souls of history to the mount of prayer and revela- 
tion. 


+ ~ + 


When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth. John 16:3 


“Go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear 
and with a manly heart,” said Longfellow. To meet the 
future “without fear” something more than “a manly 
heart” is needed. God gives an all-knowing Guide to 
lead through every shadow. Jesus revealed to His dis- 
ciples a new world of thought-and life and then prom- 
ised to send the Holy Spirit Who would guide them “into 
all the truth.” How the Spirit operates through the 
Word and means of grace and through conscience and 
special suggestion, is beyond our full understanding. 
Enough is it for us to know that “the Spirit of truth” is 
“God in us,” and He is all-sufficient to them who submit 
their lives to His keeping. 


+ + + 


Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye received, 
wherein ye stand, by which also ye are saved. 

I Corinthians 15: 1, 2 


Gon’s revelation to the race is progressive; our indi- 
vidual reception of His truth is cumulative. Having 
“received” the gospel, we then “stand” fast in its doc- 
trine with a confirmed Christian life, and are “saved” 
through it, not only by its offered grace as accepted and 
confessed but also by its assurance of daily deliverance 


‘from life’s sins and pitfalls. The Christian cycle is not 


complete, however, until we become witnesses of the 
truth and pass it on to others. 


+ + + 


But we all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mir- 
ror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit. II Corinthians 3: 18 


A MAN was wearing a veil. He was Moses. From his 
face shone such a radiance that the children of Israel 
could not look upon it with that veil removed. It was 
the reflected glory of God, Who appeared to the law- 
giver on Mt. Sinai. The writer to the Christians at 
Corinth told them ‘that a veil is no longer needed when 
facing God’s glory. When the veil of the temple was 
rent at the time of the crucifixion a new order was 
ushered in. 


PRAYER 


O Gop, the Fountain of all truth and grace, Who hast 
called us out of darkness into marvelous light by the 
glorious _gospel of Thy Son, grant us grace to walk 
worthy of this calling, believing and doing as the Spirit 
guides us into all truth; in Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
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In Mississippi and the surrounding territory, as shown 
on the map, in an area consisting of 221,000 square miles, 
the United Lutheran Church has twenty-three congre- 
gations with a confirmed membership of 2,232. Accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, 7,140,000 white persons live in 
this territory. The religious census of 1936 counts 
2,591,000 of these as members of some Christian church. 
There are 3,797,000 negroes in the area, of whom 
1,289,000 are members of Christian churches. There are 
some 4,549,000 white persons and 2,508,000 negroes in 
the area who are not reported on the membership of any 
Christian church—7,057,000 persons! 

Many persons have the impression that the population 
of the southern states is “churched,” especially the 
negro population. The figures show otherwise. The 
proportion of unchurched negro to the “churched” is 
practically two to one. The proportion is slightly more 
favorable to the white churched population. The negro 
membership is very largely Baptist and Methodist. For 
both groups these denominations greatly predominate 
in the section shown. 

Has the United Lutheran Church under its gospel no 
mission to these 7,000,000 persons outside of Christ and 
the Church? Because our congregations are few and 
the number of confirmed members comparatively in- 
significant, is the Christian attitude: ‘““We’ll take care of 
our own as best we can but can accept no responsibility 
for the evangelization of the seven millions outside the 
Church. Let the dominant churches take the burden’? 


Now Is “Our Time” 

Well, similar situations prevail in other sections of our 
country. If our United Lutheran Church has no distinc- 
tive message and service to the unchurched millions, its 
right to independent existence is to be questioned. For 
many years the mission congregations in this area have 
“held on” under great difficulties and many discourage- 
ments. They and the pastors have revealed true faith 
and great devotion. The $59 per communing member 
contributed in 1941 by the Jackson Mission is typical of 
the liberal spirit of the members of our mission congre- 
gations. The Board of American Missions has estab- 
lished these missions with confidence in a future de- 
velopment. The time for this development is at hand. 
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H. BRENT SCHAEFFER, President of the 
Mississippi Synod, Appeals for Action in 
Behalf of 7,000,000 Unchurched Souls 


All during the “revivalistic years” inaugurated by the 
Wesleyan movement our Church in this country held 
fairly consistently to an educated ministry, infant re- 
generation, catechetical instruction and confirmation, 
liturgical worship. Heretofore our Church has put its 
major effort in locating and serving in many commu- 
nities the unconnected members of the Lutheran 
Church. Due to a very large immigration of Lutheran 
people our Church has had a favorable development. 

Now “revivalism” has about run its course, even in 
the South. All churches are emphasizing and employ- 
ing educational methods of approach and religious de- 
velopment. They are receiving “classes” of young peo- 
ple into church membership. But the dominant churches 
in the South are still ultra-Puritan in attitude and pro- 
nouncement. They still seek to gain ends through leg- 
islation. Because of these and other reasons many per- 
sons have become estranged from the church. 

Right now the Lutheran Church in many ways is the 
best prepared church and has the greatest opportunity 
of any denomination for a widespread program of evan- 
gelism on an “area scale” in the South. The time has 
passed for our church to concentrate so largely on the 
establishment of missions with most of the member 
transfers from other Lutheran congregations. Along 
with such establishment should be an aggressive effort 
to reach the unchurched. A great five-year program of 
Lutheran evangelism should be set up now, so that 
it could be actively inaugurated with the coming of 
peace. 


Still a Foreign Church 

In this Mississippi area the Jackson Mission has 
prepared a program of evangelism for Jackson. Need- 
ing a new church building this program awaits the suc- 
cessful completion of such a project for it to be launched. 
In this southern area the Lutheran Church is an un- 
known church, a “foreign” church. And yet thousands 
are seeking the gospel that we have to give: in our con- 
ception of the development of the religious life; our 
sane and liberal, yet consecrated and spiritual attitude 
toward life in its social, recreational and human phases; 
our conception of the relation of church and state; our 
system of worship; our evangelical appeal, etc. 

For about two hundred years American society has 
been “catching up” with Lutheranism religiously. Our 
Church has steadily and consistently gone its way. Now 
is our opportunity! 

It is my belief that the dominant denominations in 
the Mississippi area under present conditions do not— 
we venture to say cannot—reach hundreds of thousands 
who could be reached through an intensive Lutheran 
evangelism. These do not want to be “moved,” they 
want to be “shown”; they do not want to be “impelled,” 
they want to be won, spiritually and mentally. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Muhlenberg—the Pastor 


Communities and Congregations, in Homes and on Highways, 


by Word and Example 


TurRoucHouT his ministry Muhlenberg felt the con- 
stant compulsion to put Christianity into practice. He 
was one who could not be satisfied with mere learning; 
he had to make his life count for Christ in the com- 
munity and the world in which he lived. Like the 
Pietists of Halle, he was committed to the missionary 
cause in all its phases. He was first thought of to follow 
in the footsteps of Ziegenbalg, Plutschau, and Christian 
Frederick Schwartz as a missionary to India; instead he 
came as a missionary to America to plant the church 
and to instill in its members a missionary spirit which 
we do well to emulate today as we commemorate his 
bicentennial. Says an able biographer, “If of anyone we 
might say that he was born a missionary, we might say 
it of him.” He lived and labored under an inner drive: 


“The Church must be planted.” 


Early in his life Muhlenberg manifested a special in- 
terest in Christian social service. While a student at 
Goettingen University, he gathered together a group of 
street urchins and orphans and instructed them in the 
Word of God. In the face of opposition he made the 
Goettingen Orphan Home, which he founded in 1736, 
an influential institution which ministered to scores of 
needy children. From Goettingen he removed to Halle, 
where he labored in the Inner Mission foundations es- 
tablished by “Father” Francke. He not only taught the 
youth in the orphanage, but he also ministered to the 
sick and the aged in the infirmary. In his pastorate at 
Grosshennersdorf he developed an orphanage, secured 
funds for its maintenance, and instructed those who 
came under its shelter in the Christian way of life. When 
he came to America, he was thoroughly committed to 
this type of service. 

And what a work of serving love he fulfilled in the 
forty-five years of his ministry here!. People of all 
classes, high and low, rich and poor, Germans, Dutch, 
English, Swedes, negroes, Indians, and other groups 
came to him for comfort and blessing. One needs but 
to glance at his journals to note something of the mag- 
nitude of his pastoral care in ministering to the sick and 
the dying, taking God’s Word and Sacrament to penitent 
souls, following criminals to their execution with the 
message of God’s mercy, and even filling his own home 
with the poor and the suffering. On one occasion he 
reported, “Of human beings we have under our roof 
twenty-six mouths and stomachs.” He gave himself and 
his substance unreservedly to feed, warm, and comfort 
suffering humanity. For him the church was a hospital 
for the administration of the mercy of God. His was a 
heart of great sympathy and compassion. It was his 
earnest desire to establish here Inner Mission institu- 
tions after the pattern of the foundations at Halle. 

The motive underlying Muhlenberg’s ministry was 
not mere social service; it. was the salvation of souls. 
He sought always to bring men into saving relation with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This he did, not by mere emo- 
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tional appeal, but by thorough indoctrination and heart- 
searching to make certain that penitence and intelligent 
response were real in the experience of those instructed. 
Although he made it a point to “examine the com- 
municants with great rigor,” he always frowned upon 
“injudicious pastoral zeal.” Busy as he was with a mul- 
tiplicity of tasks, he could always find time “to devote a 
few hours to forsaken children and to lead them to 
Christ.”” He made every moment of life count. On the 
boat coming to America he moved hardened seamen by 
his truly evangelical appeal..Says he, “The faithful 
Father in heaven granted me an opportunity to speak at 
great length with the captain as well as the passengers 
concerning true conversion.” 


An Evangelist 


In his ministry in America he was an evangelist in a 
true sense. He saw what wolves had done to the flock. 
“The office of the ministry,” says he, “was miserably 
slandered, the young people were utterly neglected, the 
Lord’s Supper was not celebrated, the sick were not 
visited; in fact, the desolation was so complete that it 
became the subject of street songs...” To meet such a 
situation he began by teaching the people the simple 
truths of the catechism and the Scriptures. Referring 
in his journals to a particular parish, he remarks, “I 
gathered the youth together, instructed twenty-four 
older young people and confirmed them amid evidences 
of sincere emotion.” His tried and true method of evan- 
gelism was that of thorough catechization and indoctri- 
nation. Dr. Jacobs says of him that he possessed “apos- 
tolic zeal for the spiritual welfare of individuals.” He 
brought to Christ a number of negro slaves who came 
under his ministry. It was said of him, as of Luther: 

“His aim is ours, though centuries have passed, the same; 

His method ours—to kindle lifeless coals; 

His motive ours—the love of human souls.” 


Muhlenberg, in fact, gave his full time and strength to 
the welfare of souls. He was thus a true pastor. “What 
grieves me most,” he declares, “is that I have so little 
time and opportunity left for individual care of souls.” 


A Liturgist 

His development of the liturgy of the Church, to 
which he made a/great contribution, was not merely in 
the interest of providing a formal service for churches 
which had no established practice, but primarily for the 
promotion of true evangelism. For him the liturgy was 
a method of imbuing men’s minds with the conscious- 
ness of God’s presence, of the efficacy of the Word and 
Sacraments administered in an orderly manner, of the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins through confession 
ard absolution, and of the unity of the faith. His selec- 
tion of hymns for a church hymnal, authorized by the 
synod, included only such as edify the heart and direct 
the soul to Christ and the Father. 
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But Muhlenberg was more than an evangelist; he was 
aman of action. He sought on every hand to offset social 
evils, mold public opinion, uphold the state, and other- 
wise maintain good order in society—always with the 
view to the salvation of souls and the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom. Speaking of a particular situation, he says, 
“T had a yearning desire .. . to express myself force- 
fully ... and to denounce all the sins of drinking, fight- 
ing, cursing, sport, and buffoonery that had been com- 
mitted . . . that perchance the conscience might be 
stirred to see a Saviour.” 

Pioneer life in America in the eighteenth century was 
to a large extent crass and crude, brazen and unbridled. 
Muhlenberg describes it in terms of the Book of Judges, 
“Every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
Coming from so different an environment, he was some- 
what shocked by the indecencies, obscenities, and social 
evils which prevailed. These he never ceased to con- 
demn courageously both publicly and in private. 

Muhlenberg co-operated rather extensively with rep- 
resentatives of other denominations. Counted among his 
friends were many pastors of the Episcopal, Reformed, 
and other communions. Some of these he did not hes- 
itate to invite into his pulpit. His position in these mat- 
ters must be understood in the light of the times and 
circumstances. While many Lutherans today interpret 
him as promoting an unfortunate laxity in practice, Dr. 
Mann has spoken in his defense in saying, “The his- 
torical facts strongly indicate that Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg as a Lutheran was decidedly conservative with- 
out being exclusive and repulsive in his pastoral prac- 
tice and his intercourse with representatives of other 
Christian convictions, and that he was liberal without 
giving away an inch of the ground which he knew to be 
distinctly Lutheran.” 

Muhlenberg’s attitude toward the state was typically 
Lutheran: he believed in the divine ordering of society 
and the duty of the Christian in all good conscience to 
submit to civil authority for the sake of good order. But 
he was careful not to identify himself with party politics. 
“I had no call,” says he, “to meddle with political 
affairs.” ; 

It is clear that he disapproved of John Peter Gabriel’s 


action in leaving the ministry for a military career, never- 


theless he did not allow that to lead to an open breach. 
Concerning this matter he intimated to a friend at Halle 
that “his writing and 
warning from a great dis- 
tance had been in vain.” 
When his second son, 
Frederick Augustus Con- 
rad, also entered the po- 
litical arena and became 
a member of Congress, 
he had similar misgiv- 
Nevertheless he 
recognized with pride 
the high position of trust 
to which his country had 
called him. 
[Tue Env] 


“Old Trappe Church,” 
Trappe, Pa., where 
Henry Melchior eer weTe 
preached and at the rear 
of which he is Budied 
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MEDITATION BEFORE LOUISVILLE 


By John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THROUGH mountain gap, by trail, and wooded stream, 
In little slowly-moving caravans 

The pioneers came west in search of man’s 

Desire for liberty, his deathless dream 

Of peace with freedom crowned. How distant seem 
Those days of hardship, sacrifice, and pain 

To us who travel west by train and plane 

In this new iron age of oil and steam. 

O fathers of our Church, who ventured all 

To found God’s realm beyond the mountains here, 
We need your faith, your fortitude, your will 

To carry on; storm clouds and shadows fall 

Across our darkened, warring world. Appear, 
And re-inspire us at Louisville. 


THE MISSISSIPPI CALL 
(Continued from page 11) 
These Are “in Need” 


The “unchurched millions” might be classified as 
wicked, weak, worldly, and wise. The wicked represent 
those who definitely and deliberately follow crime and 
sinful ways. The weak are the submerged, the under- 
privileged, those without much ambition or initiative, 
the “don’t cares.” The worldly are those of wealth and 
social position who are concerned chiefly for worldly 
activities and pleasures, many of them possessing fine 
talents and abilities and holding places of honor in the 
communities in which they live, who have lost connec- 
tion and confidence in the church. The wise are those 
who are beyond faith in our Christ and His program of 
principles and life, the self-sufficient. 

It is my opinion that the Lutheran Church will be 
able to make a special appeal in these days to the 
worldly group. In it are to be found tremendous poten- 
tialities for Christian devotion and leadership. Thou- 
sands of those termed worldly are “not far from the 
kingdom of God.” The weak can always be reached if 
an earnest effort is made. 

It is in the conviction of the truth of the above state- 
ments that our mission in 
Jackson has prepared a 
program of evangelism 
for the coming years. Its 
active and aggressive in- 
auguration will come 
with the completion of its 
new church building de- 
signed to fit in with the 
general program. The 
small congregation has 
unanimously agreed to 
provide one-half of the 
total outlay of $45,000 if 
those interested and able 
to do so will provide the 
other half. An experi- 
ment in Lutheran evan- 
gelism! Yes! 
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Among Ourselves _ 


Who is My Neighbor? 


Tue idea of neighborliness is one that has been grow- 
ing through the centuries. The parable that Jesus told 
the lawyer shows very clearly the stage that neighbor- 
liness had reached in the Jewish life of Jesus today. 
Like all the thumbnail portraits of the New Testament, 
the priest and the Levite are entirely convincing. The 
story as the Master told it showed how far the idea had 
grown, and pointed the direction of its future growth. 

Like a spruce tree that grows much faster one year 
than another, the idea has grown in spurts. One of the 
contradictory things about this amazing world we live 
in is that brotherhood, neighborliness, or whatever you 
like to call this feeling of oneness that holds people to- 
gether, is growing more strongly than it has in years. 
The term “United Nations” has caught our imaginations. 
We see visions of nations united like the states of the 
United States, “indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all 

With a healthy self-criticism we recognize that those 
words are often more of a hope than a reality in Amer- 
ica, and we make up our minds to see what has been 
done and what needs to be done before they can stand 
unchallenged. . 

Louis Adamic has followed his book, From Many 
Lands, with two others, Two-way Passage and What’s 
Your Name? He shows by case study after case study 
the way “new Americans” have been received here. 
He gives you a vivid and sympathetic picture of what 
it means to be a newcomer here. He shows clearly 
the opportunities and the prejudices that confront the 
immigrant. And by piling story upon story, he builds 
up the overwhelming impression that all people—no 
matter what their racial origins—are fundamentally 
more alike than they are different. He does not say, “We 
ought to try to be alike.” He lets the facts speak, and 
they say over and over, “We are alike, with just enough 
differences to keep us interesting.” 

There is nothing that people are more interested in 
than people. The more we learn about them, the more 
interesting they become. 


Trimmings 


Ir will doubtless be a great comfort to many women 
to know that the American fashion designers have lost 
their inferority complex since the fall of France. 
Despite war and government regulations, the designers 
promise that they will maintain our interest in fashion. 
Silhouettes are slim and decorative details are entranc- 
ing. Vive la mode! 

At least that is the impression one gleans from the 
Fall Fashion Forecast in the New York Times magazine. 
Ten American designers speak briefly about the new 
trends. They take the subject very seriously—entirely 
too seriously, it would seem to the casual reader. Pic- 
tures of matrons and debs “glamourized” to the hilt are 
a bit revolting at first glance. 

One of the things that makes them especially distaste- 
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ful is their close proximity to an account of the conduct 
of American Army nurses on Bataan. There is a picture 
of two of these women on their way out through Aus- 
tralia. They are most unfashionably gotten up in rough 
khaki uniforms, yet they represent the very best of 
American womanhood. There is in their faces a beauty 
that comes with meeting suffering bravely and self- 
lessly. Those of us who are “safe and stay at home” feel 
a sort of reverence for our sisters who did what they 
could for those men whose lives were, from a military 
point of view, “expendable.” To look at those women 
and then plan ways to dramatize our civilian costumes 
seems quite out of place. Sackcloth and ashes would be 
more to the point. 

We keep remembering that the last days of the Roman 
Empire were its most fashionable. The classic simplicity 
which marked the styles of earlier days was relieved by 
Oriental jewelry of the most ornate sort. Hairdressing 
and complexion care were given minute attention. Life 
became soft and dissolute. 

As we look at these carefully posed pictures of Amer- 
ican women, we wonder if any of us are unaware of 
what our generation is facing. Are we ostriches or are 
we women? 

And, of course, there is only one answer. We are 
women. It is rather silly to be scared by pictures in a 
book. You and your nextdoor neighbor and the woman 
who sits in front of you in church are not splurging on 
fall clothes. You are dressed becomingly but conserva- 
tively. You are quite aware of the fact that no one 
knows what conditions may be like next fall, and you 
are buying clothes that will be just as good then as now. 

Helen Cookman, one of the designers quoted in the 
Times, says that we in this country are the only ones in 
the world who still have the opportunity to keep beauty 
alive. We might as well try to do without beauty as 
without laughter. 

That seems to express very well the attitude of the 
Christian woman toward clothes. There is no use swim- 
ming against the tide in matters of dress. To refuse to 
conform to fashion trends is to lay unnecessary stress 
upon those trends. The Christian woman wears attrac- 
tive clothes because they are no harder on the pocket- 
book and no more of a drain on the national resources 
than unattractive ones. And they are often easier on 
the eyes of the beholder. At the same time, she knows 
that true beauty and simplicity are inseparable. 

“Beauty and laughter” are the trimmings of life. They 
are not the basic fabric. For many thousands they have 
ceased to exist. Life is neither beautiful nor amusing 
in many, many parts of the world. Yet life goes on. 

Life goes on. And mingled with the horror and the 
brutality and the sodden misery are self-sacrifice and 
kindness and courage. These qualities weave themselves 
in and around the stubborn will to survive. They form 
a pattern in which beauty of the conventional sort is 
gone. They create a world in which it matters little 
whether the designers of fashion have an inferiority 
complex or not. 

Beauty and laughter are the trimmings of life. We 
would not willingly give them up. But we can exist 
without them if we must. 
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Minister's Wife .. . An Hour a Day 
Mark Lathrop Reads the Papers 


JoaAN gave the dishcloth an extra flourish. She hung 
it on the rack and leaned nonchalantly against the sink. 
“You know that woman who’s going to move into 
Betty’s house? Well, she doesn’t like it.” 

“She doesn’t?” 

“Nope. She cries every time she looks at it.” 

“She does?” I tried not to betray any interest. My 
daughter needs no encouragement in her investigating 
of neighborhood affairs. 

“They are going to move in tomorrow. Can I go 
watch?” 

“Watch the poor woman cry?” 

“No! The moving vans.” 

“The moving vans cry?” 

“Mo-other! You know what I mean!” 

“We'll have to talk about that in the morning. To- 
night there are some spelling words waiting your atten- 
tion, aren’t there, Miss Lathrop?” 

“On Friday night? I can do them tomorrow or Sun- 
day.” 

“T don’t care especially when you do them, but I think 
you ought to make up your mind just when you are 
going to do them and get in the habit of doing them at 
that time every week-end. You are going to have more 
homework from now on and we don’t want Sunday eve- 
ning spoiled with a lot of lessons that should have been 
attended to earlier.” 

As I finished, I heard footsteps behind me. Mark stood 
there looking very handsome—or so his mother thought 
—in his new scout uniform. 

“And while we are making plans, when are you going 
to play with Joan and mé?” 

“Play with you?” 

“Yes, play with us. I’ve been thinking about what I 
read in the paper, and you know you don’t play with us. 
We do things together, but you just play whatever we 
want to play.” 

“What did you read in the paper, Mark?” 

“Tt said in the paper last night that now that there is 
a war and everything, people ought to take more time 
to play with their children. Parents ought to take one 
hour a day to do whatever their children would like.” 

“Where were you reading this?” 

“On the woman’s page of last night’s paper. It really 
was neat. You should read it. I can get it for you to 
read while I go to scouts.” 

“All right. Joan, you may study your spelling while 
I'm reading this thing Mark wants me to see. Then I’ll 
dictate the words for you.” 

“Oh, Mother, I want to read the article too.” 

“You wouldn’t enjoy it, Joan.” 

“She couldn’t even read the first line, could she?” 
Mark handed me the paper folded to the place. 

“Can you?” 

“Of course, I can. ‘Child Gains Security Through 
Play.” 

“Sec—, whatever that word is, what does it mean?” 

“There, I knew she was too young. Security means 


safe from the war)” 


“You mean if mother plays with us, we'll be safe?” 

“Joan, dear, this really is a grown-up article. To tell 
you a deep dark secret, I don’t believe Mark under- 
stands all of it himself, so don’t you worry your head 
about it.” 

“‘That’s what our teacher says. Do as you are told and 
let the grown folks do the worrying.” 

“A very good rule, too.” 

Mark trotted off to his scout meeting and, after many 
false starts, Joan settled down to her homework. There 
wasn’t much of it, but she did her best to make it an 
excuse for postponing her bedtime. When the excuse 
would not stretch farther, she betook herself to the 
second floor. 

Eventually I heard my husband coming down from 
his study. He tries to drop in at the scout meetings 
when he can. 

“Come look at my prescribed reading,” I called. 

“Your prescribed reading? Who prescribed it?” 

“Our son. He doesn’t think I spend enough time play- 
ing with my children and cites his authority.” 

“Why, the presumptuous young monkey! 
you suppose he hit on that?” 

“He’s begun to hunt up ‘current events’ for school, 
and I suppose he stumbled on the woman’s page.” 

“And he had the consummate nerve to—” 

“He didn’t think he was being ‘nervy’ or fresh. He 
was just instructing me.” 

“It is a wonder it doesn’t happen more, though. When 
you think of the scads of stuff that are written about 
child training these days, it is surprising children don’t 
pick up more of it.” 

“TI wonder sometimes whether we aren’t becoming a 
bit self-conscious in a lot of our relationships. All these 
discussions about marriage, for instance, may help a lot 
of people to solve their problems; but I’ve an idea they 
create problems for another group.” 

“Like asking the centipede which leg comes first?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Have you decided what line to take with Mark?” 

“There’s only one thing to do, it seems to me. ’’m 
going to play with him. If that is his idea of the way a 
moher should behave, I’m going to try to live up to it!” 


How do 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


OF all the people on this 
earth 

There are just two great 
kinds. 

Those who hate, or those 
who love 

With hearts and souls and 
minds. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Tue LuTHERAN greets the delegations from the synods 
of the United Lutheran Church who have gathered in 
Louisville, Kentucky, for our thirteenth convention. It 
is true that heavy burdens rest upon the confessors of 
our Lord: it is well that the combined wisdom of the 
Church is available for carrying them. But “our strength 
cometh from the Lord.” 


ONE CENTURY OLD 


Tur LUTHERAN extends to its sister journal, Lutheran 
Standard, congratulations and good wishes for the 
future. The occasion is the arrival on last September 19 
at the hundredth anniversary of its founding, 

We lift our sincere felicitations from the abstract to 
the personal by addressing them to the journal’s ef- 
ficient editor, the Rev. Edward W. Schramm, D.D., and 
his co-workers in the Lutheran Book Concern at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In so doing, we express the thoughts of the 
editorial staff of THe LutHEran, published in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, for whom it is privileged to speak. 

Among us, 1942 has been an anniversary year of great 
interest, the Muhlenberg bicentennial and the Heyer 
centennial having been given well-deserved prom- 
inence. But these events are so much concerned with 
the affairs of the Lutheran institutions and congrega- 
tions that form the Standard’s constituency as to make 
us feel an approach to partnership in noting the cen- 
tennial of the official journal of the American Lutheran 
Church. 

Such sharing of satisfaction is the more explicit and 
sincere when we are informed by Editor Schramm that 
Father Heyer was a patron of the Standard. Indeed the 
first issue (September 19, 1842) carried a letter from 
the pioneer missionary, written in Madras, India, under 
date of April 20 of that year. It is a “newsy” sort of 
communication with references to hot weather, danger 
of cholera, difficulties of travel, and to the engagement 
“of a young Brahmin as teacher who is to instruct me 
in Telugu two hours daily.” 

Dr. Schramm’s graphic description of the struggles 
for survival, which the publication of a weekly church 
paper involved, gives a reader of the anniversary issue 
a vivid perception of the discouragements that were 
overcome in the early years of the Standard’s publica- 
tion. Circulation was a problem, as was also the selec- 
tion and maintenance of editors. The decade of 1840 
was one of ecclesiastical as well as political controver- 
sies. “New Measureism” was dividing congregations 
east of the Allegheny Mountains, and the Joint Ohio 
Synod had its share of concern for the defense of Scrip- 
tural doctrine and Lutheran practice. The Standard’s 
policy aided the conservative group and saved the synod 
(Joint Synod of Ohio) from the deadly and destructive 
influences of “New Measureism.” 

The first editor of the paper was Emmanuel Green- 
walt, D.D., whose parish in New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
consisted of eight congregations. Several questions come 
to the mind of Across the Desk on learning that an 
editor’s duty was added to pastoral obligations, but we 
refuse to state them lest we thereby become subject to 
self-incrimination. We prefer to express our apprecia- 


tion of the present editor, who took over the paper’s 
management in 1929. 

The growth in the circulation of the Standard in- 
dicates the confidence of the membership in Dr. 
Schramm’s ability. His continuance at the editorial desk 
testifies to his conception of the importance of a church 
paper’s influence. The high esteem in which he is held 
by the editors of sister Lutheran journals has been 
earned by his positiveness in the sphere of essential 
doctrines and his efforts to increase unity of fellowship 
in the United States and Canada. We wish for him 
divine guidance and the assurance of faith in our Lord. 


A BELIEVER’S REFUGE 


A LETTER has recently come to our desk from Pearl 
Harbor, the writer of which we have known since her 
birth. Her parents, now both-dead, were active mem- 
bers of a congregation of which we were for a time the 
pastor. They undertook successfully to rear their 
daughter in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

By more than the average of effort, the training re- 
quired to qualify as a registered nurse was finished in 
the training school of a hospital with a reputation for 
the strictness of its discipline and the completeness of 
its curriculum and practice. Following graduation and 
a period in charge of a ward in her Alma Mater, she 
accepted a professional opportunity to participate in 
Hawaii’s “different sort of life.” She landed in Honolulu 
on December 3: the Japanese attack occurred on 
December 7. The letter reads: 


“During the horror of the days immediately following, 
I nursed boys who had been burned when their ships 
blew up; seared with burning oil and covered from head 
to foot with blisters, too horrible for words. At night 
we sat huddled together in darkness, scared and jittery, 
yet each trying to bolster up the other’s morale, thereby 
strengthening her own. There were days when we 
worked side by side among people of the yellow race, 
not knowing whether they would prove enemy or friend. 
We fumbled and stumbled through the darkness to wait 
on patients, with only the eerie blue glow from our oil 
lamps. 

“When that next Sunday came around, it was with 
more eagerness than I’ve ever experienced that an- 
other nurse and I sought out a little German Lutheran 
church a few blocks from the hospital, to feel a sense 
of comfort and home as we sang the old familiar hymns 
and became one with the congregation.” 


In her letter she discloses what we think can be de- 
scribed as a spiritual experience. In one phase it was 
consciousness of the need of “going to church.” There 
were the periods of worship conducted by the service 
chaplains, and on at least one occasion she went to a 
Roman Catholic service. Although all previous experi- 
ence in public worship was with the Lutherans, she 
found in the groups with whom she joined in prayer a 
fellowship whose comforting power distinctly impressed 
and soothed her troubled spirit. 

There was another experience to which the letter 
makes réference: it is a mystical assurance to her of the 
nearness of God. In the midst of terror for her physical 
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safety and despite mental promptings to ask why God 
allows happenings to His creatures that are so shatter- 
ing and horrifying, nevertheless she was not deprived 
of the conviction of the presence of her God. The sense 
of His protective nearness was clearer in her individual 
meditations than during the times of public worship. 
The narration of these experiences in which a spiritual 
reaction was most definite and pronounced when she 
was “by herself” seems to have troubled her: she has 
feared that it was an undervaluation of the church in 
which she was taught how to commune with God. 

There is, of course, the danger of overvaluating the 
significance of such ascents into the mountain of holi- 
ness. People are misled into thinking more highly of 
themselves than they should. No doubt in the Bible’s 
warnings against pride and its exhortations to humility 
we have the divine caution against that spiritual in- 
dividualism that “vaunteth itself.” But we must not 
therefore deny reality to the assurance that is vouch- 
safed the wearied and fearful believer when he is in 
the midst of great tribulation. Then most, “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
There is no doubt that our Lord can and does reveal 
His nearness to His children in the proportion of their 
dangers. When the attacks of fear and doubt are di- 
rected toward us as individuals (and certainly such has 
been the situation of many devout souls since Decem- 
ber 7), then with proportionate definiteness we are 
made cognizant of His protection and of His reality. 

Public worship’s greatest gift to those who are hab- 
itually in God’s house for its fellowship in prayer is the 
guidance given to seek after and find their heavenly 
Father in the time of great personal despair. Public 
worship and private communion with Him complement 
each other. 


‘The Christian Home 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GreEEvER 


TuE family is the unit in organized society. No family 
can live a normal life except in what may be called, in 
a true sense, a home. Certain physical conditions are 
essential to a normal home life. Space and arrangement 
for privacy, voluntary segregation, are a primary neces- 
sity. Ample light and good ventilation are included in 
this requirement. If possible, every family should live 
in an individual house—only one family in a house. 
Wherever possible, the home of a family should be in a 
house with “grounds” about it, in order to provide the 
best kind of an “environment.” These requirements are 
necessary not only for the physical health of the mem- 
bers of a family, but also for every aspect of family life. 


But no house, no matter how spacious, or how arranged 


and furnished, or how ideally situated, can make a home. 
The home is made by the people who belong to the 
family; and the nearest approach to the ideal is in the 
home which is most distinctly Christian. 

The family is the unit of organized society, because 
it is organized society in miniature. It includes all the 
basic relationships of society: Husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and brother, sister and sister, brother 
and sister, elders and juniors, group and community. It 
requires the exercise of the basic social functions: Man- 
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agement and obedience, partnership and co-operation, 
unity and harmony, adjustment and service. To fulfill 
these functions in these relationships, the grace of God 
is absolutely necessary. The Christian religion alone 
can put into each member of a family that which is 
necessary to make a home sweet and happy—hbanishing 
selfishness, overcoming pride, promoting unity, inspiring 
service, producing gentility, fostering mutual respect, 
nurturing patience, disciplining disposition, etc. Every 
family will be happy in a home where all say together 
with utmost sincerity: 

“Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love.” 


The Christian home is a unique institution. It in- 
volves responsibilities which are primarily for all who 
belong to it. It is not a mere convenience to be used by 
its members, independently, for the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual desires, but it is a life to which each member of 
the family contributes in order to make it a source of 
life for each in all other relationships. To make it that, 
its life must be a supreme concern to all who belong to 
it, and may not be neglected for, or subordinated to, any 
other interest, whether business or pleasure. That life 
must be fed by attention to God’s Word, by prayer, by 
the use of valuable literature, by pictures, by the cul- 
tivation of flowers and trees, by shared thoughts in con- 
versation, by constant expression of appreciation of the 
good, the true and the beautiful. To neglect these things 
because of the high pressure of outside life is to pay 
dearly for outside returns in the forfeiture of the inside 
joys—which, as memories, become the most satisfying 
treasures of age. Of all the earthly achievements of men, 
none is so great as the establishment and maintenance of 
a Christian home. Children can receive no greater her- 
itage than the experience in the Christian home which 
moves them always to sing: “Home, sweet home—there 
is no place like home.” 


The Christian home is a center of influence. While a 
certain protective privacy and voluntary segregation are 
necessary to family life, they cannot be practiced as 
aloofness or exclusiveness in the Christian home. The 
spirit of unselfishness and service—if successfully cul- 
tivated within the home—will be manifested in every 
outside relationship of the Christian family. The hinges 
on the doors of the Christian home are used as often 
for the opening of doors as they are for closing them. 
Wherever the invisible Church is found within the home, 
the home is found within the invisible Church as well 
as in society. 

In addition to the place which the Christian home has 
in the congregation, there are two other great channels 
through which its streams of influence flow. One is the 
community contacts. No other source of helpful neigh- 
borliness is as great as that of the Christian home. From 
it interest and service go out to the whole community, 
regardless of the classes into which the worldly divide 
populations. Everyone in need knows where to find a 
friend if there are Christian homes in the community. 
Another channel through which Christian influence 
flows still farther is that of the open door of Christian 
hospitality. The purpose of hospitality is to give; and 
those who practice it experience the truthfulness of the 
saying: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Christian hospitality is like a spring, pouring out life 
and refreshment, without diminishing its resources. 
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A Fruitful Meeting 


Philip the Evangelist Explains an Old Testament Prophecy 
to an Ethiopian High Official 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Acts 8: 26-39. The Sunday School Lesson for October 25 


In the verses noted for study by the 
senior department St. Luke reports one 
of those almost romantic incidents 
which are here and there found among 
the narratives we have received in the 
New Testament. The personages con- 
cerned in the incident are an “angel of 
the Lord,” Philip the evangelist, and 
finally a man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of 
great authority under Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians. The place is some- 
where on the road between Jerusalem 
and the country of Ethiopia, which 
then, as now, occupied a portion of the 
continent of Africa contiguous to Egypt, 
but presumably independent of that 
country at the time that this incident 
took place. 

It does not lessen our interest in the 
incident which Luke records to place 
at a long distance from the scene in 
Palestine the occurrences that took 
place a few years ago when Haille 
Selassie, king of Abyssinia, was de- 
prived of his throne by the aggression 
of the pioneer in totalitarianism, Mus- 
solini, Haille Selassie referred to him- 
self as the descendant of that ancient 
Menelik who based his right to rule 
on descent from the queen who was 
deeply impressed by the glory of Israel 
during her visit to Jerusalem at the 
time of Solomon. 

The racial connections of this Ethio- 
pian eunuch are not very definitely 
proved. One authority describes him 
as representing a mixture of the 
Hamitic and Semitic portions of the 
populations of his times. If he was a 
negro, as some writers declare, then 
either he had had unusual oppor- 
tunities for culture by becoming in 
some fashion the ward of his queen, 
or else a portion of the negro race at 
that time had talents and training that 
later were lost. 


The Gospel in Action 

It is not, however, the racial char- 
acteristics of this eunuch nor, beyond 
a certain point, the position which he 
occupied at the court of his queen that 
led St. Luke to put into his history of 
the Acts of the Apostles the interview 
of Philip with this traveler. The out- 
standing fact which Luke intends us to 
draw from his narration is the conver- 
sion of a man not a Christian into a 
disciple of our Lord. No doubt sig- 
nificance is attached to some details of 
the story. The eunuch evidently had 
become through some agent not now 


known an admirer of the religion of 
the Jews and probably a proselyte. 
Certainly he had sufficient regard for 
the tenets of the Hebrew covenant to 
journey to Jerusalem for worship. He 
also took advantage of an opportunity 
to read for himself some portions of the 
Old Testament. Perhaps he had all of 
it for his perusal. In any event, he had 


a part of the prophecy of Isaiah;—that’ 


part which is a portion of our own 
Lenten Gospel;—that depiction of the 
cost of salvation which had to be paid 
by our Lord. 

With our access to the four Gospels 
and with the knowledge which we ac- 
quire from Luke’s second book in the 
New Testament and from the Epistles 
which we can read, we can understand 
how Philip would relate as a direct 
witness what Jesus taught, and how his 
revelation of the will of God was re- 
ceived by his fellow countrymen after 
the flesh. After relating the scene on 
the cross, he would indicate the glory 
of the resurrection—its demonstration 
that the Son of God had fulfilled His 
mission of redemption so that He be- 
came the surety for the salvation of all 
who would repent and believe in Him. 
The interview depicts the Gospel in 
action. It is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to which Paul bears witness in 
his Epistle to the Romans. It is the 
inspiration of thousands of mission- 
aries who seize upon opportunities to 
bear witness to their Lord’s payment 
of the penalty of our sins. 


The Seal of Baptism 

Evidently Luke concluded his story 
of the ministry of our Lord by reciting 
that great commission with which the 
Gospel of St. Matthew closes: “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
This accounts for the fact that when 
the two came to a place suitable for 
the sacrament of baptism, the eunuch 
said to Philip, “See, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized?” 
Obviously there was no obstacle to his 
receiving the seal of the covenant of 
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regeneration, that mystical action 
which our Lord commanded His dis- 
ciples to perform, and which He ex- 


‘plained to Nicodemus when He said: 


“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” 


Beginning a Great Church 

It is not irreverent nor indicative of 
any form of doubt to wonder why this 
particular incident became a part of 
the sacred record. Certainly we know 
nothing of the individual who is con- 
cerned in the incident except that he 
received baptism and went on his way, 
and Philip likewise returned to the 
place where he was living, and doubt- 
less went—on witnessing concerning 
salvation through Christ. We do know, 
however, that the command of Christ 
to the disciples did not have geograph- 
ical and racial limitations. “Go ye into 
all the world” was the commission, and 
tradition bears witness that in the 
period of time directly after the send- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost there was a distribution of 
the teachings of Christ into all portions 
of the world which were then pene- 
trated by pilgrims and by travelers. We 
have a very direct record of the in- 
fluence wielded by the Gospel in the 
portion of the continent of Africa which 
was then Ethiopia and which is now, in 
part at least, Abyssinia. 

The church of Ethiopia never at- 
tained the influence nor the prominence 
that was wielded by the church of 
Egypt. It is probable that Alexandria 
was a center of culture during the clos- 
ing decades of the Old Testament 
regime. After Christianity had dis- 
placed Judaism, there were great 
church leaders ministering and teach- 
ing in the northern part of Africa. So 
far as Ethiopia is concerned, there is 
no record remaining of the establish- 
ment of a church in that area until the 
time in the fourth century after Christ. 
A representative of what later was 
known as the Roman Catholic Church, 
Frumentius by name, became the mis- 
sionary to that country. The church 
itself was known as the Coptic portion 
of Christendom. In a much confused 
form the Coptic church still exists. Its 
head is His Beatitude, Patriarch of 
Alexandria. The patriarch appoints 
the presiding bishop for the Christians 
of Abyssinia, who bears the title of 
Abuna. But just as Egypt was largely 
Mohammedanized by the followers of 
Mohammed, so the population of Abys- 
sinia is now prevailingly Mohammedan. 
The original teachings of the Gospel 
have been found corrupted by influ- 
ences from the paganism of the negroes 
who have infiltrated the population. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Social Missions 


Matthew 25: 32-46 


Last summer a seminar on social 
action was held at Wagner College to 
which were invited a number of pas- 
tors and professors and others inter- 
ested in social problems. It was held 
under the auspices of the Board of 
Social Missions. The findings of this 
seminar were reported by the execu- 
tive secretary of the Board, C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D. This report has served as 
source material for our topic treatment. 


The Lutheran Approach 

There are two basic aims that guide 
the Lutheran Church in its approach 
to social problems: 1. To prevent the 
rise and increase of selfishness by 
stimulating a love in man for his fel- 
low men; 2. To eradicate, as far as pos- 
sible, human selfishness and supplant it 
with love for one’s fellow men. Under- 
neath both of these aims is the clear 
understanding that brotherly love can 
only take possession of a man’s heart 
as the love of God in Christ is per- 
mitted to recreate man. Man needs re- 
demption by the grace of God before 
he can love his fellow men. 

These aims of the Church recognize 
the fact that the social tensions in our 
modern world grow out of wrongness 
in the relationships of men toward God 
and toward their neighbors. The sins 
that poison these relationships are 
rooted in selfishness. When God rules 
in a man’s heart, he will find peaceful 
and happy adjustments with society. 

There are certain basic Scriptural 
principles which must be acknowl- 
edged: First, the primacy of God in all 
of life. “In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” Second, the primacy 
of the kingdom of God. “Seek you first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” His purpose is a commonwealth 
in which men and women will grow 
more and more into the image of their 
Creator, and because of that likeness, 
live as His children should live. Third, 
the primacy of the individual. Man is 
of supreme worth, because made in the 
image of his God, he possesses divine 
possibilities. These possibilities can be 


_developed only as God is allowed free 


rein in men’s lives. “Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done.” When men 
recognize aright their own supreme 
worth, they will be enabled to see a 
like value in others. Fourth, the pri- 
macy of God’s grace, God’s forgiveness 
of man’s sinfulness, and His willingness 


to grant him power to become what He, 
as Father, intended him to become, is 
God’s free gift of love to all men. Social 
ills too often hinder man’s acceptance 
of this gift. Fifth, the primacy of the 
Christ-spirit in man. The highest goal 
of attainment is that man should be- 
come Christ-like, that the love which 
Jesus manifested toward all men should 
be seen again in His followers. “A new 
commandment I give unto you that you 
love one another even as I have loved 
you.” 

The church should co-operate with 
the state and with all other agencies 
that are seeking intelligently to solve 
our social questions. Of course, it 
must not compromise its basic prin- 
ciples in any such co-operation. But 
Lutherans have probably been too 
fearful here and have not contributed 
all they could to such enterprises. In 
particular, the church should take ad- 
vantage of the increased opportunity 
for weekday religious instruction. 
Many communities are giving students 
released time for this purpose. Chris- 
tian education prevents social sins; it 
seeks crime at its source. 

The church should also encourage 
pastors and laymen to train themselves 
for social work. They should be pre- 
pared to counsel young folks anticipat- 
ing marriage, and married couples 
whose relationships are out of adjust- 
ment. Many should make welfare work 
a career. They must carry Christian 
ideals into the solving of society’s ills. 


Individual Responsibility 

There must be a recognition of the 
part each person plays, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the creation and con- 
tinuation of social ills. 

Social action is an active expression 
of man’s faith in God and in the worth 
of his fellow men. As faith without 
works is dead, so Christianity without 
active interest in and co-operation with 
those who seek to prevent or remove 
the ills of society is dead. 

The Christian must always witness 
by his life to the truths by which Jesus 
Christ lived and died. Among those is 
love to one’s neighbor equal to that 
which man holds toward himself. He 
is a citizen of the community as well 
as a Christian, and in that capacity 
owes an obligation to make that com- 
munity a fit place in which to live. 


What Can Be Done? 

The church, through its appointed 
leadership, should evoke from the 
Gospel those principles which deal 


with the relationship of peoples to each 
other as organized groups and nations, 
and where those principles have been 
evoked, as in “A Message from the 
National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace,” should support them. The 
church should be ready to co-operate 
with other Christian bodies, and men 
of good will everywhere, in seeking to 
realize a “just and durable peace.” 
The church has the opportunity to 
show its supra-national character in its 
support of “orphaned missions.” 

As congregations, the church must 
seek to educate its constituency through 
study groups, forums, lectures, etc., of 
the principles involved and the pos- 
sibilities of aiding a lasting peace. 
Members should be assisted in evaluat- 
ing at least some of the many plans 
proposed. Christian citizens should be 
aroused to their privilege of expressing 
themselves intelligently when peace 
proposals are finally considered by 
agencies of our own government. 
Christians everywhere must be busy 
counteracting hate, the desire for ven- 
geance, racial and other discriminations 
which are contrary to the spirit of 
peace. They should be interested in 
protecting the rights of minority groups 
in their own land. Since the period of 
reconstruction following the war will 
call for increased efforts and many 
sacrifices, all citizens, and Christians 
especially, should be prepared to make 
those sacrifices which will be necessary 
for peace, knowing that peace will be 
costly, though less costly than war. 

The Board of Social Missions is plan- 
ning to hold institutes for discussion of 
some of the questions raised in this 
report. They will be held in every 
synod and will be so located that con- 
gregations can send delegates. 

The practice of medicine in the last 
fifty years has entirely changed its em- 
phasis. It used to be concerned mainly 
with relieving pain. Now it is con- 
cerned mainly with preventing the 
causes of illness. The church must fol- 
low suit. It will never lay aside its 
mission of comfort. It will continue to 
feed, clothe, visit, and minister in 
merciful love. But it must also study 
more seriously the business of preven- 
tion. The Gospel must be built into 
the structure of society, its laws, its 
customs, its economic principles—yes, 
into all the relationships of life. This 
is a task to challenge the best in the 
best young people of our churches. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 25. 
Next topic, “Our Church.” 
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Here are the Facts 


Christian Europe Today. By Adolph Keller. 


pages. $3.00. 


Harper and Brothers. 310 


Thinking Americans have awaked to the fact that our country—indeed, the 
whole world—is suffering from a serious spiritual malady, namely, an over- 
developed appetite for popularized information accompanied by a dietary de- 
ficiency in real knowledge and understanding. Dr. Keller’s book is, as the author 
himself assured me, calculated to interpret rather than to add to the reports that 
have been made on the state of Christianity in the old world today, but his inter- 
pretations are firmly founded on his own close acquaintance with and respect 


for facts. 

The venerable and genial professor 
is exceptionally well qualified to paint 
a full-length portrait of European 
Christianity, not merely because of the 
many commissions he has already ex- 
ecuted successfully in the Swiss 
Church, on university faculties, at ecu- 
menical conventions, and in continental 
relief work, but more aptly because he 
is a European who knows what Amer- 
ica does not know on this subject. 

The book which he has written is a 
volume crowded with factual data and 
impressions, not too well organized but 
descriptive of what the Church in 
Europe is, what has happened to the 
Church in various countries, and what 
may be expected of it in the future. 
The sum and substance of Dr. Keller’s 
prophecy is that this old Church may 
lose its familiar institutional character 
under severe persecution but that it 
will be buried in the heart of the peo- 
ple and spring forth finaily, perhaps in 
a new form more closely resembling the 
longed-for Una Sancta, or universal 
communion. “I believe,” he says boldly, 
“that the present war, although it may 
sound paradoxical, means the purifica- 
tion of the world from hatred.” This is 
not wishful thinking; it is based upon 
the twin pillars of the author’s enor- 


Preachers’ Practical Problems 


The Highway of God. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. The Macmillan Company. 
228 pages. $2.00. 

The author deals with “the first 
Christian appraisal of preaching” 
based on Jesus’ estimate of the great, 
popular preacher of His day, John the 
Baptist. It is an invigorating interpre- 
tation of the magnificent challenge of 
the ministry. 

The maze of our wilderness and con- 
fused thought is forcefully described 
in lecture one, “The Voice in the Wil- 
derness.” In the second lecture titled, 
“A Reed in the Wind,” the “timeless 
rather than the timely” is the secret of 
the preacher’s message to enable men 
to “distinguish currents from eddies.” 
Lecture three sees the pastor as “A 


mous knowledge of his subject matter 


and his strongly philosophical faith.. 


Dr. Keller is no Pollyanna. 

I am sorry to say that the book is 
often repetitious, labored and prolix, 
but so are many books which are none- 
theless worth reading. It contains 
minor inaccuracies of fact which will 
inevitably disturb anyone with a de- 
tailed knowledge of the countries Dr. 
Keller describes. There are also a few 
words which are incorrectly used or 
non-existent in English, demonstrating 
further an inadequate revision of the 
manuscript. But there can be no argu- 
ment regarding the authenticity of the 
European Christian atmosphere that 
breathes through his pages which are 
enlivened by many eye- and ear-wit- 
ness stories. 

Dr. Keller is now returning to Swit- 
zerland. It is to be hoped that he will 
eventually revise and improve his book 
to give it permanent historical value. 
In the meantime, for individuals and 
study-groups which have a special in- 
terest in Christianity under actual and 
ideological bombs, this book is the only 
one now available which talks “Kuro- 
pean” without the inevitable American 
accent of a reporter seeking sensations. 

S. W. Herman, JR. 


Prophet” with a “concern for right- 
eousness and a commitment to right- 
eousness.” The minister is portrayed 
in the fourth lecture as “More than a 
Prophet,” one whose words not only 
open “the way of the people to the 
Lord” but whose walk opens the “way 
of the Lord to his people.” “Creative 
compassion,” born of God, is a prime 
factor of personality. This is the high 
point in the six lectures. 

Dr. Sockman states “my undertaking 
is more in the nature of an orientation 
course for young ministers” with the 
aim “to give directions rather than 
definitions.” To read these lectures is 
to gain the calm insight of an experi- 
enced pastor on the truly essential 
values of an effective ministry. There 
is no dogmatism or any suggestion of 
easy cure-all methods, but a realistic, 
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straightforward approach to practical 
problems. G. E. MuLLEeNDORE. 


‘Confession of Faith 


I Still Believe in God. By Jacob A. 
Dell. Wartburg Press. 256 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a stirring confession of faith 
that should aid any earnest seeker in 
overcoming the doubts and difficulties 
of the present age. The writer ded- 
icates his volume to those of youthful 
mind and heart who ask questions 
earnestly and sincerely concerning the 
Christian attitude toward life. To such 
it will be of infinite value; and to all 
Christian readers it will be an occasion 
of joy to see a strong plea for Christian 
faith in God so well made. 

Dr. Dell does not bludgeon home his 
arguments; byt deftly, with rapierlike 
thrusts, he makes point after point. He 
never descends to a dogmatic demand 
upon his reader, but with clear, con- 
cise and cool logic he simply sets forth 
the basis for our belief in God. 

The early part of this book deals 
with the reasons for believing in a per- 
sonal God. Then follows a disclosure 
of the revelation of God, made by Him- 
self in Christ, and finally there is a 
discussion of the problems of sin and 
evil, with a hopeful outline of the 
means God has given to men for living 
a gocod life. 

Though the author is professor of 
Practical Theology at Capital Univer- 
sity Seminary, there are no deeply-in- 
volved doctrinal arguments, no over- 
poweringly big words. It is a simple, 
devout and moving statement of one 
man’s belief, which he shares with 
others in an attempt to show that faith 
in God is reasonable, satisfying and 
desirable. ALBERT P, STAUDERMAN. 


Work of Art 


On the Way. By Alvin N. Rogness. 
Augsburg Publishing House. 146 pages. 
40 cents, 

Those who know the Rev. Alvin N. 
Rogness of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church have an unusually high regard 
for this young pastor. He is a brilliant 
speaker, faithful and intelligent worker, 
and something of a philosopher. And 
now he has proven himself an excep- 
tionally capable author. 

This book is part of the series of 
Sunday school textbooks of which the 
March of Faith is such an impressive 
example. This is for Grade 8. It is 
beautifully illustrated, in the style of 
the Bible for Today. It supplements. 
the study of the Catechism, and should 
be particularly valuable for faithful 
parents who would like to have a good 
book for study periods with their chil- 
dren in the home. On the Way aims to 
help the student apply the teachings of 
the Catechism to his daily life in a 
practical way. G. Etson Rurr, : 
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Four Lutheran Laymen in Louisville 


Stanley M. Burger 


STANLEY M. BURGER 


Amone the past presidents of the 
Louisville Lutheran Men’s League, 
which organization will take an active 
part in insuring the success of the 
‘October U. L. C. A. conventions in 
Louisville is Stanley M. Burger, who 
has long been active in local Lutheran 
lay circles. 

‘Mr. Burger is a product of the First 
‘Church. 

The 53-year-old lay leader has 
served as a member of the council and 
Sunday school superintendent in his 
home church during the pastorates of 
A. E. Renn, A. C. Miller, Courtland 
Miller and for one year under Homer 
Lindsay, present pastor of First 
‘Church. 

Mr. Burger was head of the Men’s 
League from 1931 to 1933 and was 
delegate to the Philadelphia U. L. C. A. 
convention in 1932, representing the 
Indiana Synod. He is a past president 
of the First Church Brotherhood and 
past treasurer of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Brotherhood. He explains his 


zeal for church activities, “I need the 


church and the church needs me.” 
Civic affairs have benefited-from the 
work of this strong Louisville layman. 


A. JULIUS NAUMAN 


ANOTHER strong contributor to Lu- 
theran work in Louisville and Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod affairs is A. 
Julius Nauman, treasurer of the synod 
since 1934 and former steward of the 
monies of the Indiana Synod during 
the preceding decade. 

Mr. Naumann has spent his entire 
life in the Falls City except his period 
of service in the Navy in the first World 
War. He will be celebrating his forty- 
eighth birthday October 18 in the midst 
of the biennial convention of the U. L. 
C. A. in his native city. 

For twenty-one years he has served 
on the council of Grace Church and has 
labored as eranetca secretary, record- 


‘ 


A. Julius Nauman 


ing secretary and treasurer during 
most of this period. 

As one of the incorporators of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, Mr. Nau- 
mann was a member of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws, and held 
a similar position with the synodical 
Brotherhood. 

The most recent service of this Lou- 
isville certified public accountant is his 
able leadership as treasurer for the 
local convention committee, which is 
raising more than $3,000 to insure 
financial success for the Louisville re- 
sponsibility in connection with the 
forthcoming Brotherhood and U. L. 
C. A. meetings. 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 


Amone the youthful Louisville Lu- 
theran laymen who will actively par- 
ticipate in the fall conventions of the 
U.L. C. A. and Brotherhood is William 
C. Johnson, newly elected president of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synodical 
Brotherhood. 

The church activities of the 34-year- 
old insurance man read like an Al- 
gerian tale. 

“Bill,” as he is affectionately known 
in these parts, was originally a Meth- 
odist, having been christened in one of 
the churches of Wesley at the age of 
eleven, but soon after, at the invitation 
of a boy friend, he attended a “Go to 
Sunday School Day” special service in 
Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church and 
later joined that congregation. 

For two terms Mr. Johnson served 
as president of the Fenner Memorial 
Luther League, and he is a past pres- 
ident of the district organization. He 
also took part in the establishment of 
the Kentuck y-Tennessee Synodical 
League, and has served as head of the 
Louisville Young People’s Commission. 

In his own congregation Mr. Johnson 


is a member of the choir and superin- 


tendent of the Sunday school. On many 
occasions he has taken his boys’ class 


William C. Johnson 


By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


Lawrence F. Speckman 


on distant summer tours. 

When Fenner Memorial was without 
a pastor last year Mr. Johnson was 
made chairman of the Pastor’s Aid 
Committee and took the lead in hand- 
ling the affairs of the church until the 
present pastorate began last March. 

He is an alternate to the U. L. C. A. 
convention in Louisville. 


LAWRENCE F. SPECKMAN 


OnE of the most active Lutheran lay- 
men is the Hon. Lawrence F. Speck- 
man, long a power for good in Louis- 
ville lay circles. 

Plans for the October convention of 
the U. L. C. A. would not be complete 
without the guiding influence of this 
Falls City jurist, who has been a mem- 
ber of First Lutheran Church ever 
since baptism in 1881. 

As vice-president of the U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood and leader of the local lay 
committee planning the national Broth- 
erhood convention set for the period 
immediately preceding the U. L. C. A. 
meeting, Mr. Speckman is kept busy. 

He has served on his church council 
for thirty-five years and has either 
taught the Men’s Bible Class or been 
superintendent of the church school 
since 1906, and is a past president of 
the Louisville Lutheran Men’s League. 
His synodical service runs back through 
the period when the Kentucky metrop- 
olis was a part of the Indiana Synod. 
He is a past president of the Brother- 
hood of the Hoosier Synod and former 
secretary ‘of its Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. He has 
held identical positions in the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. 

He appeared on the national Lu- 
theran scene first as a delegate to the 
1920 Washington convention and has 
since been in official attendance at the 
Chicago, Columbus, Baltimore and 
Omaha sessions. This fall he is an 
alternate to the thirteenth biennial 
convention of the U. L. C. A. 
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SERVICE CENTER OPENED AT SEATTLE 
Washington and Oregon Congregations Report 


Tue thirty-eighth Lutheran Service 
Center of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil was opened in Seattle, Wash., in 
September. This is the third in the 
“Evergreen State,” and is the result of 
the collaboration of the Seattle Pas- 
toral Association, of which the Rev. 
L. H. Steinhoff is president, and the 
Seattle Women’s League, of which 
Mrs. E. J. Vickers is president. It is 
equipped for the benefit of the men in 
the armed service of our nation with 
writing room, lounge and other facil- 
ities. The Rev. Paul Randolph is in 
charge. It is located at 205 University 
Street. 


In Seattle 

University Church, the Rev. L. H. 
Steinhoff pastor, entertained two con- 
ventions this fall. They were hosts to 
the Northwest District Luther League 
September 12-13 and had as special 
speaker the Rev. William J. Ducker of 
the Luther League of America. Sep- 
tember 29-October 1 their guests were 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Pacific Synod. At the present rate of 
contributions for benevolence this con- 
gregation will have paid its apportion- 
ment in full by October 11 and then 
will contribute the excess for the re- 
maining eleven weeks of the year. Pas- 
tor Steinhoff believes in preparedness 
and has published his list of sermons 
up to September 1943 in the parish 


paper. 


In the closing three months of the 
pastorate of the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, 
Central Congregation raised over $1,100 
to cancel the debt on their pipe organ 
and the note-burning ceremony was 
held August 23. After nearly seven 
years of service in Central congrega- 
tion Pastor Sawyer resigned to accept 
the call to the United Lutheran Church 
of Eugene, Oregon. August 27 the con- 
gregation tendered Pastor and Mrs. 
Sawyer and daughter Jeanne a fare- 
well party and presented them with a 
generous purse as a token of,their love 
and esteem. The Rev. H. Stanley Hol- 
man of Kenosha, Wis., has been called 
by the congregation and will take 
charge the second Sunday in October. 
In the interim the congregation is be- 
ing supplied by Dr. Walter I. Eck, sec- 
retary of synod. 


Pastor at Vancouver Resigns 


After twelve years of service in St. 
Paul’s, Vancouver, Wash., the Rev. 


By Paut L. KunzMan 


Paul L. Kunzman resigned July 12 to 
take effect when his successor is ready 
to take up the work. Pastor Kunzman 
began his ministry in Vancouver thirty- 
five years ago as a supply student pas- 
tor during an illness of Pastor W. I. 
Eck. In 1930 he returned as the per- 
manent pastor to succeed the late Rev. 
Luther B. Deck, his classmate at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Thousands of 


new homes are being erected in Van- . 


ecouver and occupied when completed. 
To care for these newcomers and to 
further the plans for the erection of a 
much-needed new plant on lots al- 
ready purchased and paid for, and for 
which a building fund is steadily grow- 
ing, he felt a younger man was needed. 
Funds are on hand for improvements 
to the present building but. difficulty 
is experienced in getting workmen. The 
Pacific Synod, at its last meeting, re- 
quested the Board of American Mis- 
sions to send a board missionary to 
Vancouver to assist in caring for the 
hundreds of newcomers. Arthur M. 
Knudsen, D.D., occupied St. Paul’s 
pulpit July 5 and baptized his first 
grandson. He is on record as saying 
that two men are not sufficient to care 
for this field properly. 


Everett, the Rev. E. J. Johnson pas- 
tor, dedicated a service flag for the 
twenty-four young men and the one 
young woman of the congregation in 
the service. The attendance was well 
above the average during the summer. 
The Guild is one of the six Lutheran 
groups that is sponsoring services at 
the Service Center on Sunday evenings. 
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Longview, Wash. Trinity, the Rev. 
John L. Cauble pastor, has had a 15 
per cent increase in the baptized mem- 
bership in nine months and has not 
known the former familiar “summer 
slump.” They recently purchased, paid 
for and installed a large two-manual 
Kimball organ with cathedral chimes. 
August 30 every available seat was oc- 
cupied for the sacred concert given by 
Mr. William Bunch, organist of Central 
Church, Seattle. Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 13, the instrument was ded- 
icated, the president of synod, the Rev. 
J. L. Sawyer, preaching the sermon. 


In Oregon 

Salem, Oregon. American Church, 
the Rev. M. A. Getzendaner pastor, re- 
ports increasing receipts and attend- 
ances during the summer, running well 
over the average of former years. The 
men. of the congregation gave the ex- 
terior of the church several coats of 
paint during the summer. 


LeGrande, Oregon. Zion Church, the 
Rev. R. W. Tomeraasen pastor, also 
reports on the activity of their men. 
During the summer they completely 
remodeled the kitchen in the annex, 
installing new cabinets, drain board, 
plumbing and painting woodwork. 
They remembered their pastor and his 
wife on their first wedding anniversary 
with a dinner party and a gift. 


Portland. The Rev. L. C. Weitzen- 
kamp, pastor in charge of St. Mark’s 
Church, is no stranger to synod, having 
built the new church and parsonage of 
Zion congregation, Camas, Wash. He 
has enlisted the activities of the men 
of St. Mark’s with the result that both 
the interior and exterior of the church 
building have been redecorated. The 
president of synod recently met with 
this congregation and recommended 
the calling of a permanent pastor to 
succeed the late Rev. T. A. Schoenberg. 


———————t 


pee leghany Conference Vows 


COMMUNITY RECREATIONAL PROJECT INAUGURATED 
BY SIPESVILLE CONGREGATION 


AN unusual service of dedication was 
held in connection with the sixty-first 
annual picnic of the Casebeer congre- 
gation of Sipesville, Somerset County, 
Pa. It marked the completion of an 
outstanding phase in the building and 
development of its long-desired com- 
munity recreational and picnic site. 
Under the capable leadership of the 
Rev. Walter E. Lundberg, the people 
of the community have accomplished 
wonders. Dr. William V. Dennis, head 
of the department of rural sociology of 


By Ratpx W. Birk 


Pennsylvania State College school of 
agriculture, delivered the dedicatory 
address. 

A little over a year ago the congre- 
gation purchased thirteen and one-half 
acres of ground, including the grove 
where many a church outing has been 
held throughout the congregation’s life. 
The project which has followed this 
purchase is an outstanding example of 
what can be done when the church and 
the community co-operate. Three 
hundred sticks of dynamite were used 
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in the process of clearing the land. In 
one day more than 600 hours of labor 
were contributed by members and 
friends of the church. A large recrea- 
tional building has been erected and 
men of the Brotherhood of the church 
dug out and built a hewn stone spring- 
house reservoir, from which they laid 
500 feet of two-inch pipe to the rec- 
reational building. Lumber for the 
building, which is 36 feet wide and 100 
feet long, was furnished from trees cut 
in the immediate neighborhood. The 
building contains a kitchen and a base- 
ment which is above ground level, a 
recreation room with a large fieldstone 
fireplace. 

“This project is an example of co- 
operative effort. Each member of the 
congregation was asked to donate a 
large tree. Members donated trucks, 
tractors, tools and labor. Thirty-five 
large evergreen trees were planted last 
spring and Boy Scouts from Somerset 
joined men of the church in planting 
1,200 evergreen seedlings. The war has 
seriously interfered with the remain- 
ing work of the project, but a memo- 
rial drive lined with memorial trees of 
paper bark white birch is planned and 
a council amphitheater area is contem- 
plated. Pastor Lundberg says the cen- 
ter is not being established for profit, 
but will be open to church groups for 
their activities. 


Special Services 

A double anniversary occasion was 
celebrated September 13 by the con- 
gregation of Graeff Church of the 
Cairnbrook Charge, the Rev. Edwin 
Clapper pastor. It was the seventieth 
anniversary of the congregation and 
marked twenty-five years since the 
present church was erected. The Rev. 
J. A. Brosius of Johnstown, president 
of the Alleghany Conference, delivered 
the dedicatory sermon. The pastor was 
liturgist at the service at which altar 
vestments and pulpit and lectern ante- 
pendia were dedicated. 
_ In the afternoon former pastors of 
the congregation, fellow ministers of 
the community and members of the 
church took part in the service. The 
anniversary day was closed with a 
Vesper Service at which the Rev. 
Dwight Putman of Gettysburg, former 
pastor, delivered the sermon. Pastor 
Clapper and his people have accom- 
plished much during their church life 
together. 


The congregation of Fourth Church, 
Altoona, held a very impressive and 
happy service the morning of Septem- 
ber 13. The service of dedication of 
church and national flags in’ honor of 
the men and women of the congrega- 
tion who are serving their country, was 
in charge of the Rev. Clarence H. Her- 
shey, pastor of the Second Church of 
the city. The morning sermon was de- 


livered by Lieut. Raymond C. Shindler, 
chaplain in the United States Navy. 
Lieut. Shindler, now stationed at Nor- 
folk, Va., was pastor of the congrega- 
tion until last May, when he resigned 
in order to enlist for service with his 
country. It was a happy day for their 
former parishioners to welcome him 
and Mrs. Shindler. 


Youth Interest 

We are thrilled to note that the 
young people of our conference are 
continuing their active interest and ef- 
forts as Luther Leaguers. At the re- 
cent convention of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synodical League several 
from our territory accepted offices of 
leadership. Charles Forney of Davids- 
ville was elected first vice-president; 
Margaret McFalls of Altoona, second 
vice-president; Bernice Dunn of 
Altoona, secretary; and Elizabeth Cole- 
man of Hooversville, assistant secre- 
tary. These young folks will give a 
good account of themselves. 


Chaplains and Pastors 

Another of our faithful pastors of the 
Somerset area of the conference has 
enlisted in the Chaplains’ Corps of the 
United States Army—Pastor Walter E. 
Lundberg of the Casebeer Church, who 
resigned as pastor August 23. He has 
been commissioned a first lieutenant 
and has reported for training at the 
Harvard University Chaplains’ School. 
Pastor Lundberg is a native of Boone, 
Iowa. He enlisted at the age of seven- 
teen during World War I and serve 
more than a year in France with the 
Fifth Division. He has been pastor of 
the Casebeer congregation for the past 
five years, prior to which time he 
served the Jerome-Boswell Charge for 
five years. 


The Rev. John Foerster, graduate of 
Thiel College and Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, class of 1941, has accepted the 
call to become pastor of the Stoystown 
Charge in Somerset County. Pastor 
Foerster is a native of Johnstown and 
served as supply pastor of the Logan- 
ton congregation in York County fol- 
lowing his graduation from the sem- 
inary. He began his work at Stoystown 
August 1, where he succeeds the Rev. 
Lewis Foltz, now a member of the 
Chaplains’ Corps of the U. S. Army. 


The Rev. R. Eugene Smith, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Hast Juniata, 
Altoona, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Davis-Elkins Charge of 
the West Virginia Synod. Pastor Smith 
is a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and Seminary, class of 1934. He served 
as assistant pastor of Messiah Church, 
Philadelphia, and as pastor of the 
Geeseytown Church, Blair County, 
prior to his pastorate at East Juniata. 
He and Mrs. Smith moved to Elkins 
October first. 


PRE-CONFIRMATION 
MATERIAL 


GETTING READY by Mabel 
Elsie Locker. A new junior 
unit of the Children of the 
Church Series especially help- 
ful in preparing the pupil for 
Catechetical Work. 

Leader’s Book, 30c; Pupil’s Work 


_ Sheet Sets, 15e a set; 10 sets, at 12c 


a set; 15 or more sets, at 10¢ a set. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMOR- 
ROW by O. Fred Nolde. Teacher’s 
manual of a Pre-Confirmation 
Course utilizing modern peda- 
gogical principles and methods. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


“Y. T. T.” by O. Fred Nolde. Pu- 
pil’s Study and Work Book of the 
Pre-Confirmation Course, en- 
titled “Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow.” Price, 35 cents a copy; 
$3.35 a dozen. 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL by Rev. 
G. J. Muller. Provides a fund of 
memory and reading material in- 
cluding text of Luther’s Small 
Catechism, selected Bible stories, 
hymns, psalms, devotional and 
historical material with explana- 
tions and helps. Cloth. 50 cents. 


MATERIAL FOR 


CATECHETICAL GROUPS 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATE- 
CHISM—Series A 
STUDY HELPS IN THE CATE- 
CHISM—Series B 
Two pupil’s work and study books 
each utilizing modern pedagogical 
methods. Series A is a revised 
edition of the original edition. 
Series B is an alternative course 
offering somewhat different and 
slightly more advanced material. 
Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen. 


TRUTH AND LIFE by O. Fred 
Nolde. A pupil’s source and ref- 
erence book for use in conjunc- 
tion with either edition of “Study 
Helps,” especially with Series B. 
Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen. 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETI- 
CAL INSTRUCTION. Revised 
Edition by O. Fred Nolde. A com- 
plete pastor’s guide in the use of 
“Study Helps” indicated above. 
Cloth. $2.25. 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 
13th and Spruce Sts. : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF KANSAS SYNOD 


President 
George R. Whittecar 


SwiFT-MovING and sweeping changes 
struck the executive and pastoral lead- 
ership of the Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States in August. Although 
synod is well aware that a war is on, 
yet local ravages had confined them- 
selves to taking young men and women 
out of churches into training and in- 
dustry, and migrations from non-de- 
fense centers to defense areas. In Au- 
gust, however, the hands of Mars 
reached deep and effectively, annexing 
two pastors for Army chaplaincy, one 
of whom was the president of synod, 
the Rev. W. W. Klover, pastor of Trin- 
ity congregation, Kansas City, Kansas. 
This, of course, caused an executive 
-shift. A synodical executive committee 
meeting sought to remedy the situation. 
At that meeting the Rev. George R. 
Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla., formerly sec- 
retary, was made president. The Rev. 
G. L. Search, Waterville, was elected 
secretary. Mr. Search, being a mem- 
ber of the committee because of his 
presidency of the Western Conference, 
resigned, and was replaced by the Rev. 
Ernest Messer of Greenleaf. But that 
wasn’t all. Dr. Ernest Harvey, Salina, 
lay member of the committee from the 
Western Conference, laid his resigna- 
tion on the desk, having been called to 
the army medical corps, and his place 
was forthwith filled by Mr. George 
Johnson of Salina. The Rev. Max 
Gilmer, pastor of the Bunkerhill Par- 
ish, resigned his pastorate August 3, to 
enter officers’ training at Harvard Uni- 
versity Chaplaincy School. His wife 
and son will remain temporarily with 
Chaplain Gilmer’s parents at New 
Cambria. 

In addition, synod loses two pastors 
to other synods. The Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, 
a pastor in synod for nine years, has 
accepted a call to Emerson, Nebr., after 
serving in Kansas in the Norcatur- 
Long Island and Eureka charges. His 
work in parish education has been out- 
standing. 


Chaplain 
W. W. Klover 


By Ernest ToNSING 


Secretary 
G. L. Search 


Dr. E. E. Stauffer 

senior minister of synod, left two mile- 
stones behind in a fortnight. On August 
2 he had passed twenty years at St. 
Paul’s congregation, Wichita, and just 
two weeks later reached “three score 
years and ten.” On the first occasion, 
the congregation presented Dr. and 
Mrs. Stauffer with a large and beau- 
tiful basket of flowers. On his birth- 
day, the membership surprised him at 
the close of the morning service with 
the gift of a large lounge chair and 
ottoman, and the choir sang an ar- 
rangement of “The House by the Side 
of the Road.” A plaque containing the 
poem by the same name was given him 
with this inscription: “On your birth- 
day, Dr. E. E. Stauffer. To us you are 
the man by the side of the road, who, 
filled with the spirit of the Christ, is a 
beacon light to us all. Your devoted 
congregation.” During the twenty-year 
period, the church purchased a large 
residence for parish house purposes, 
and erécted a new parsonage on Back 
Bay Boulevard, and installed a new 
pipe organ with memorial chimes. Best 
of all, the church has paid its appor- 
tionment in full during these twenty 
years, with the exception of only two 
years during the depression; but the 
excess paid at other times more than 
meets the deficit. The congregation in- 
creased from 112 confirmed members 
and 84 communicants in 1922, to 703 
confirmed members and 442 communi- 
cants in 1942. 


A Proud Achievement 


is on record for the Cole Camp, Mo., 
congregation. August 30, the last Sun- 
day before Pastor Paul Luther Miller 
was to leave for his new charge at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, mortgage-burning 
ceremonies were held for the indebted- 
ness on the new church. The debt was 
$2,700 plus interest, of a total of $8,100 
paid for the church and lot. The latter 
figure should not deceive one, however, 
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for by sacrificial effort on the part of 
talented carpenters, stonemasons, and 
other volunteers, from the church it- 
self, the building when completed was 
one which could not be duplicated for 
less than $15,000. 


The Rev. Paul Close, Valley Falls, 
followed up his ordination at synod this 
spring by being installed as pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church August 2. The Rev. 
A. J. Beil of Lawrence, acting for Pres- 
ident Klover, presided. Mr. Louis T. 
Bang, Emporia, synodical treasurer, 
took part in the service. 


Leaguers Reach New “Highs” 

Far from pessimistic and war-damp- 
ened were the spirits of the Luther 
Leaguers gathered from hither and yon 
at the annual camp-convention at Wa- 
Shun-Ga. Registration fell lower than 
last year—off. one-third—but in other 
respects the camp reached new “highs.” 
Ninety-one course cards were awarded. 
Under Camp Director G. R. Whittecar 
and the Rev. S. A. Hamrick, Atchison, 
dean of leadership training, few ob- 
stacles were encountered in carrying 
out the full program. Those elected to 
administrative positions were as fol- 
lows: President, Lois June Bartel, 
Wichita; vice-president, Mary Jane 
Hicholz, Abilene; secretary, Betty 
Emigh, Hutchinson; treasurer, Charles 
Harkness, Greenleaf; sponsor for two 
years, the Rev. A. J. Beil. The Rev. 
S. A. Hamrick is the second sponsor, 
serving his second year. The Lawrence 
League won the attendance trophy. 


The church and lawn of St. John’s 
Church, Bendena, “best fried chicken 
in eastern Kansas,” reverberated to 
happy sounds August 23, as the pro- 
gram for the fifth annual Parish Day 
progressed. Pastor Robert E. Gaston, 
who originated the celebration, called 
on a neighbor minister, the Rev. Paul 
Close, for assistance in the Holy Com- 
munion, and for the morning sermon. 
A basket dinner was served at noon 
by the ladies. Dr. Fred Wiegman, pres- 
ident of Midland College, took over 
during the afternoon service, with 


community singing led by Choir Di- 


rector O. Lawrence Steanson. 


Send Addresses 


These pastors would like to have 


names of U. L. C. A. members moving 
to their defense areas: Dr. E. E. Stauf- 
fer, 839 N. Market, Wichita, Kan.; the 
Rev. G. R. Whittecar, 324 West Fifth 
St., Tulsa, Okla.; the Rev. Norbert 
Zabel, May and Alabama Sts., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; the Rev. A. J. Beil, 13th 
and New Hampshire Sts., Lawrence, 
Kan. In Kansas City, Mo.: Dr. Andreas 
Bard, Troost Ave and 38th St., and Dr. 
A. J. McCulloch, 5001 Independence 
Ave.; and Dr. B. R. Lantz, 310 S. 
Seventh St., Salina, Kansas. ; 
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Tressler Orphanage Prepares for 75th Birthday 


Amone the institutions which are 
known throughout the United Lutheran 
Church is the Tressler Orphans’ Home, 


ena 


Love of singing is encouraged and 
consecrated to worship 


which was established in 1867 in order 
that the church might have a place in 
which its children, deprived of parents’ 
care, could be given nurture and ad- 
monition. The institution has grown 


The merry-go-round is usually crowded 


from its small beginnings until it now 
consists of six large brick resident 
homes in addition to “Old Main,” first 
erected, two nursery buildings for small 
children, the children’s chapel, gym- 


ints 


Volley ball develops vision and vigor 


nasium, printing plant, schoolhouse, 
superintendent’s residence, hospital, 
general utility building, paint shop, 
Zarage, outdoor pavilion, sewerage 
plant, and heating a In all, there 


Historic Institution That Provides a 
Home for Children at Loysville, Pa., 
Sees Present Needs in the Light 
of Past Generous Provisions 


are twenty buildings devoted to the 
welfare of the children for whom it is 
a loving and ministering home. 

The institution has certain forms of 
idealism in its policy based on the 


we 


Central to the training of the children is 
the use of the attractive chapel, where 
God’s Word is taught and worship 
is conducted 


teachings of the church. Those who 
have charge of the welfare of this fam- 
ily of 240 children find in childhood 
capacities for development to which 
the answer is the cultivation of indi- 


Before “Old Main” a memorial tablet has 
been placed on which the institution pays 
fitting tribute to five alumni of the Home 


vidualism, paralleled with adaptations 
to companionship. Intellectual training, 
for which one might use the term book 
learning, is complemented by such in- 
fluences as will inculcate standards of 
right and wrong and encourage con- 
science to be heeded when its small- 
voiced cautions reach the wills of the 
children. More than an adequate 
amount of food and a sufficient supply 
of clothing enter into proper Christian 


child training. Hence worship, instruc- 
tion, recreation are definitely placed in 
the planning of the institution. 


{ 


Morning worship in the chapel is led by 
older boys and girls under guidance 
of a teacher 


While a great deal has been done by 
the church for its orphaned wards at 
Loysville, it has not been possible in 
recent years to provide equipment that 
has become very essential. It is impor- 


At table tennis the children become 
skillful 


tant that the hygienic equipment of the 
Home contain an adequate supply of 
bath and toilet facilities. At present 
they are insufficient in number and 
archaic in arrangement. It is also de- 


Radio supplies both music and 
information 


sirable that modern individual lockers 
be installed, so that each child has the 
means to cultivate individualism. 

The Board of Directors are asking for 
$75,000 as an anniversary gift. 
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HIDDEN THINGS 
(Continued from page 7) 


not seen are eternal.” We are looking 
far too much to the newspapers, the 
radio, the campaign maps, and the gov- 
ernments. We are looking far too little 
to God’s hidden things. The students 
of medicine ceaselessly search for the 
hidden marvels of healing in a world 
at war. The students of Christ are not 
sufficiently like them in search for the 
hidden treasures of Divine guidance so 
much needed right now by the world. 


RESULTING CONFIDENCE 


We shall inevitably gain confidence 
along the road where lie these hidden 
things. And confidence we need su- 
premely. We can, for instance, have 
confidence in ourselves—not of course 
puny self-confidence, but the stalwart, 
fearless assurance that the loving God 
has unlimited executive authority over 
our lives. We can also win surprising 
confidence in our fellow-Christians. 
There are startling beauties in their 
lives, when once we know that God is 
working there. 

We gain confidence in our own na- 
tion, be it Canada or the United States. 
Recently I was reading some books 
describing colonial times in the United 
States. Thoughtful and graphic, they 
nevertheless left upon me the impres- 
sion that practically all the leading 
men then were quite commonplace and 
uninspired. There seemed to be noth- 
ing divine in the history of those times. 
Nevertheless I remembered that some 
of those men spoke often of the divine 
destiny of the nation. There was some- 
thing more in them than the books told. 
I need to see just that in the history, 
God’s providence. Above all else, that 
is the foundation of my loyalty to my 
nation, my confidence in its hidden 
divine destiny for all of us who are a 
part of it. 

Along the way of the hidden things 
we renew confidence furthermore in 
our Church. Confidence in the Church 
has been shaken for many because the 
whole Church seems itself to be shaken 
in every land. If watchful, we cannot 
but be startled also to see that just as 
was true in the years surrounding the 
first World War, so now the Church, 
especially in America, appears ner- 
vously uncertain, giving itself to a con- 
fidence in a multitude of seen things, 
in purely human plans and methods. 
We may and must renew confidence in 
our Church’s hidden things, the revela- 
tion of God, the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God. 
Those only are the treasures that will 
last. Only in that way can our Church 
have part in its God-intended perfect 
fulness. 

While we are thus gaining various 
strengthening confidences we may also 


win strong confidence in the coming 
peace. How much we desire that. We 
listen to the cocksure prophets, some 


of them predicting peace for a date 


near at hand, others a thirty years’ war. 
We listen also to the increasing voices 
which would describe the kind of a 
peace that must come, just and endur- 
ing. Still others are insisting, even 
more strongly, that the Church must 
have a place at the peace table. In the 
recent book, however, by Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson the effort is 
made to impress the reader with his 
individual responsibility for the peace 
conclusions. The coming covenant, it 
is there said, will be futile if it is not 
the expression of the people’s will. 
Somewhat in that same direction but 
with emphasis upon God’s will rather 
than only upon the people’s will, we 
need the certainty that can come only 
from confidence in God’s hidden things. 
We must give something more than a 
passing thought to the many millions 
of centers in the world, the centers 
where God is hiddenly, strongly at 
work right now and always. God’s 
providence, God’s children, God’s 
Church. Thence, and, I believe, thence 
only, peace might spring in surprise any 
day, unguessed by all. Those millions 
of changelessly active centers are in- 
finitely better than a few seats at the 
peace table. 


FINAL APPEAL 


We have tried to understand the con- 
fidence which can pour into our lives 
from this text. Let me finally try to 
express a great desire, a desire which 
will be yours also if at all, you have 
seen the meaning of these hidden 
things in the world. If we have any 
faith in what God is doing in and for 
the world, if we have any faith that 
what He is at today is the very best 
for the world, if we have any faith that 
in His providence and in His believers 
and in His Church are the real centers 
of His hidden might in the world, then 
it must be our desire that every mem- 
ber, every congregation of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will after 
this convention enter into an unex- 
ampled, living contact with those cen- 
ters. Ceaseless currents of new supply 
must be felt by our lives. In other 
words we must become a worshiping, 
a praying people as we have never 
been before. We must be alive with 
God. Whatever else our practical 
service must be in these times, this is 
actually the very best we can do for 
our embittered world. Every congre- 
gation, every Christian must find many 
new ways of gazing at the unseen, the 
hidden things. The unseen, the hidden 
realities must become supreme in our 
Christian existence. We ase hearing 
much talk about forming new fronts of 
battle. Our Church must establish a 
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front of prayer, of worship. We must 
all be on that front. 

We as a Church must learn to wor- 
ship in still unknown richness. Some 
five months ago it was my joy to have 
a part in the dedication of the beauti- 
ful new chapel at the Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary. There I recognized 
as never before that worship is, for the 
individual and for the congregation, 
the outstanding manifestation and de- 
velopment of the new life of the Chris- 
tian. It is in worship, for one thing, 
that we manifest and develop fellow- 
ship with unseen perfection—the per- 
fection of Christ, the perfection of God’s 
revelation (above all, in the Sacra- 
ment), the perfection of the loving of- 
fers of grace, the perfection that God 
is working out in each of us and in His 
Church, the perfection of the universal 
passion for-holiness. 

It-is also in worship that we manifest 
and develop the beauty of the new 
Christian life. It is a beauty of holi- 
ness which is seen and grows in the 
new human fellowship of Christians. 
It is Christian love within the congre- 
gation and within the world that sur- 
rounds the congregation. It is also 
worldwide Christian love. It is sac- 
rificing, even suffering love for others, 
inspired by Christ’s giving of Himself 
for the Church. Only in Christian wor- 
ship do we truly discover the beauty 
of suffering. 

Then furthermore it is in worship 
that we manifest and develop the pow- 
erful creativeness of the new Christian 
life. One day in the courts of the Lord 
does more for our characters than a 
thousand days of our own hacking at 
them. One look at Christ as He is 
makes us like Him. In worship we en- 
ter into fellowship with those mighty 
hidden things in the world. We under- 
stand the working of the leaven. Power 
is ours, the mightiest of creative power, 
for a world that childishly boasts its 
own strength. 

We must learn to worship if truly we 
know something clearly about these 
wonderful hidden things in the world. 
That will also mean we must learn to 
pray. We have no time to dwell fully 
upon that need. There are men, how-~ 
ever, who are not in the ministry, men 
like the well-known Dr. Alexis Carrel 
and like Prof. Glenn Clark. They are 
writing thrilling appeals that always 
and particularly now, we learn how to 
pray. It were better to approach God 
on behalf of our government than to 
approach the government itself so often. 

Let us then as a Church establish this 
new front of worship. Let every con- 
gregation be regimented with a drill of 
even daily worship. Let every member 
be inspired in personal and family and 
congregational devotions with the as- 
surance of and the desire for the hid- 
den things in the world. 
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Pastors, Congregations, Societies, and Individuals have an important 
part in this program authorized by the United Lutheran Church at 
Omaha, Nebraska, October, 1940 


IT HAS BEEN SAID: 


That through the pages of the church paper many a member is given his first 
true picture of the far-flung character of the Church’s work, and it is here, perhaps, 
where he is first made conscious of the fact that he is a member of a spiritual com- 
munion that stretches to the far corners of the earth and that reaches into heaven and 
eternity. 


There is ‘something very definitely wrong, a very important thing lacking, a 
vital connecting link missing, when the church paper does not find its way into every 
home. 


CHEER LEADERS or TORN SHIRTS? 


A pastor in the Nation’s Capital writes: 

“The recent cold spell has benumbed the ‘Hook Worm’ prevalent in hot weather, 
30 that most people show marked signs of life, even Church Life. 

Our Young People have promised to make a thorough house to house canvass 
for Renewals and New Subscriptions for THE LUTHERAN. 

I am going to keep with the gang, and do more than be a ‘Cheer Leader.’ No 
promises will be made at this time, but somebody will come out of the effort with 
‘Torn Shirts,’ showing that a real effort was made.” 


THIS IS THE KIND OF CO-OPERATION THAT 
WILL MAKE CHURCH PAPER MONTH A SUCCESS 
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THe LuTHERAN is indebted to the 
Hickory Daily Record of Hickory, 
N. C., for the following unusual story 
of two of our clergymen of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

“Twins aren’t as unusual as most 
people think—they greet proud parents 
from about one out of every ninety 
‘bundles from heaven,’ statistics indi- 
cate. But when the twins are eighty- 
year-old retired Lutheran ministers, 
like John Leroy Deaton of Lincolnton, 
N. C., and Willis Alexander Deaton of 
Boone, N. C., their story is something 
doubly unusual.” 

They were born September 4, 1862, 
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By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 
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“Charming. Full of worldly wisdom and humor.” 
THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 
“Very interesting. Get the book.” 
THE PASTOR’S JOURNAL 
“Humor, insight, and sympathy.” 
LUTHERAN MEN 
“Just the book for casual reading.” 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
“Story of experiences—for illustrations.” 
THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 
“Pleasing, thrilling collection of episodes.’ 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
“Interesting and helpful. Wit and humor.” 
THE AUGSBURG TEACHER 
“One of the richest, most helpful books. These stories lead us into 
a holy of holies.” 


Order from THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Your Christmas Program can help meet the war-time need for wholesome 
entertainment combined with devotional and inspirational services. Our 
pageants will fill these requirements and encourage the reviving interest in 
Spiritual and religious work at this crucial time. 


A New Book 


THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME 
JESUS: by Flo Knight Boyd; anew 
devotional pageant service, ar- 
ranged for Reader and Choir with 
tableaux and familiar hymns....50¢ 
THE ENROLLMENT, or The Com- 
ing of The Prince of Peace; Iva 
Gorton Sprague; timely and espe- 
Cially APPLOPTiate  ....ceccsseseseeeeees 40c 
THE CHRISTMAS VOICE: Ruth O. 
Bailey; a very popular play for 
VOUNE TS DCOBIC) 'c.. suvsecsasatnenaennseeerereees 35¢ 


WHEN THE STAR SHONE: pageant 
and music by Lyman R. Bayard; 
dignified, beautiful portrayal of the 
Christmas Story 


THE STREET OF HEARTS: Dor- 
othy Marie Davis; charming fan- 
tasy for juniors 
THE GIFTS: Elsie Binns; very 
simple service for one woman and 
CHPOR + CHU GLEN cease cases ssseserecsesssanverc 25¢ 


Send for complete catalog describing these and many others. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. C-17, 1228 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Octogenarian Twins 


Willis A. and 
John L. Deaton 
Celebrated 
80th Birthday 


at 


Lincolnton,N.C. 


in Rowan County, N. C., the sons of 
the late John E. and Nancy Crosby 
Deaton. The two brothers celebrated 
their birthday together in Lincolnton 
and enjoyed reminiscing about their 
days at college, where significantly 
enough, J. L. was valedictorian and 
W. A. was salutatorian at their grad- 
uation in 1888. “They almost had to 
draw straws to see who would deliver 
the valedictory,” as W. A. likes to re- 
mind his twin, for there was only a 
fraction of difference in their grades. 

In addition to their birthday and high 
scholastic records the twins have sev- 
eral other things in common. They 
were confirmed in 1881 by the Rev. 
W. A. Lutz at St. Enoch’s Lutheran 
Church in Rowan County. Both at- 
tended North Carolina College, and 
were graduated from the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary in 1891. Both 
have done much mission work near 
Boone, and both have been closely 
connected with the work of Lenoir 
Rhyne College. 


W. A.’s Work in the South 

Dr. W. A. Deaton’s first pastorate 
was at Selwood, S. C. He served pas- 
torates in Dallas, Hickory and Boone, 
N. C. He established nine missions, 
and served for two terms as president 
of the Tennessee Synod. He was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Lenoir Rhyne College for about twenty 
years and represented Catawba 
County in two sessions of the General 
Assembly at Raleigh, N. C. At present 
he is a member of the Watauga County 
Board of Education, having maintained 
a keen interest in educational oppor- 
tunities for young people. 

Dr. W. A. Deaton has five children: 
Mrs. Hugo Dressler of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
John L. Deaton, D.D., pastor of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, M.; O. C. Deaton 
of Greensboro, N. C.; P. W. Deaton of 
Hickory; and Louis Deaton of Hilde- 
bran, N. C. 


John L. Went to Northwest 

The Rev. J. L. Deaton had his first 
pastorate in Rowan County after being 
ordained by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in Pottstown, Pa., in 1891. Hé 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 

Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 

Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 

A lightweight film in an elaborate 


Between Us Girls Comedy. Successful young 


(Univ.) actress, home on visit, setting, expertly played and directed 
D. Barrymore poses as twelve-year-old to gain the utmost from the farcical 
John Boles lest she endanger mother’s situations. Good fun. M, Y,C 


imminent chance at mar- 
riage. 


R. Cummings 
Kay Francis 


A jumble of concocted incidents, 
never at all believable or even very 
clear. Wasted effort. 


Melodrama, with assorted 
spies chasing jewels and 
each other all around oc- 
cupied China. 


Destination Un- 
known (Univ.) 
‘Wm. Gargan 
Irene Hervey 


AVE. NEAR 10 & ST. NEW YORK. 


Ohurch Eurnishin 
IN CARVED WOOD AND |) & 


MARBLE ‘BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


R.GEISSLER.INC. | 


First part of film, with honest at- 
tempt at characterization, is con- 
vincing, but the ending—too easy, 
illogical—detracts. Sentimental ae 


The Gay Sisters 
(War.) 
George Brent 
Nancy Coleman 
G. Fitzgerald 
B. Stanwyck 


Drama. Tangled lives re- 
sult when huge estate is 
twenty years a-settling— 
and until eldest of three 
sisters is finally “human- 
ized.” 


_ Iceland (Fox) 


The Loves of Edgar 
Allan Poe (Fox) 


Comedy, with music and 


Felix Bressart skating interludes, about a 
Sonja Henie marine playboy who de- 
Jack Oakie despite efforts to avoid it 
John Payne finds himself married to 


Icelandic skating queen. 


Biography idealizing in- 
fluence on the poet of four 


Story is thin and inconsequential, 
set in an Iceland that never was— 
but what matters is the skating, and 
it is delightful. Mey, 


A simple, sympathetic portrayal that 
somehow never quite comes to life, 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


ys M. HALL, INC. 417 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


MARION 


‘Linda Darnell women in his life, stressing being neither dramatic nor conclu- 

Jane Darwell incidents in which they sive. Assumes that causes of poet’s COMELEGE 

Mary Howard had a part. downfall were outer rather than 

John Sheppard inner influences. As textbook, not : A LUTHERAN 
drama. M, Y COLLEGE FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 


An interesting hour-long retracing 
of events, effective as account of 
what happened, but with no attempt 
to explain or to assign causes. Com- 


The World at War 
(Official govern- 
ment film, com- 
‘piled by Office of 


Documentary. Shots from 
U. S., British, Soviet and- 
confiscated Axis newsreels, 
tracing acts of aggressor 


ES 


—— so 


‘War Informa- nations during past decade. mentary commendable for restraint apa oererta Edel 
tion) ~ and absence of bombast. Objective. hoe Pes decals 
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BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, 
Holiday Inn, It Happened in Flatbush, The Pride of the Yankees. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle of Midway, The Forgotten Village, How 
‘Green Was My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku 
‘Kan, The Magniicent Ambersons, Mokey, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My 
Favorite Blonde, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s Travels, Target for 
‘Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, This Above All, The Tuttles of Tahiti, 


‘Wake Island. 


-accepted a call from the mission board 
‘to go as a missionary to the Pacific 
“Northwest in 1893, and served churches 
in Seattle, Portland and Tacoma. 

In 1898 he served as field secretary 
-for Lenoir College, and served pastor- 
_ates near Boone, N. C., for several 
years, doing a great deal of mission 
-work in the mountains. His last pas- 
torate was at Edinburgh, Va. Because 
of ill health, he retired from the active 
“ministry in 1905, and made his home 
-on his farm near Lincolnton. He has 
-one daughter, Miss Mary Deaton, who 
-makes her home with him. 

He continued active in church work 
7until an accident on the farm six years 


ago made it impossible for him to do 
any active work. However, he is in 
fairly good health for his age, and 
spends most of his time reading and 
keeping up with current events, being 
especially interested in religious pro- 
grams and war news broadcast over 
the radio. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 8) 


“Rather severe indictment of the 
church,” I hear you say. Well! true or 
false? Let the people of the living 
church answer. Severe truth, but truth 
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Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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tinctive touch which gives it Instant appeal. There 
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nevertheless. Protect our soldeirs from 
wild women! Of course; but who is 
responsible for the wild women? The 
Scribes and the Pharisees, brother. 
Admitting that the church has failed, 
what is the remedy? The first step is 
to become conscious of its responsi- 
bility and take action. Practical Chris- 
tianity, as taught by Christ. Education 
is most essential, but is worthless with- 
out a deep sense of Christian respon- 
sibility, stimulated by faith and zeal. 
The church must re-channel its think- 
ing. It must substitute love for hate, 
pride, arrogance and indifference, if it 
would survive. It must realize its enor- 
mous duty to society, and the impor- 
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tant part it has in the problems of 
living. 

And He said unto Matthew, “Follow 
me.” 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 15, in Christ 
Church, Allentown, Pa., the Rev. Walter R. 
Krouse, pastor. Elizabeth C. Haller, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Wednesday, October 28, in First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. 
Edward L. Keller pastor. Speakers: Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease at the afternoon session and Dr. Emily 
Werner at the dinner meeting. 

Ada I. Wilcox, Sec. 
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The Women’s Missionary Society of the East- 
ern Conference of the United S of New 
York will be held Tuesday, October 27, in St. 
James Church, Gloversville, N. Y., the Rev. 
C. L. Schaertel pastor. Speakers will include 

Miss Selma 


- Miss Charlotte Kao of China and 


Bergner. Mrs. Clayton Van Deusen, Sec. 
The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Western Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Thursday, October 29, in Grace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Walter H. Krum- 
wiede, S.T.D., pastor. Lorma B. Basson, Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Octo- 
ber 20 and 21 at St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, the Rev. J. D. Mumford pastor. The con- 
vention will open at 1.30 P. M. Tuesday. Among 
those addressing the conference will be Miss 
Elsie Otto, missionary, and Miss Selma Bergner, 
field secretary. Mrs. Robert H. Miller, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The fall convention of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the California Synod will be held No- 
vember 4 and 5 in St. Mark’s Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., J. Edward Hoick, D.D., pastor. 
The Holy Communion Service will be held 
Wednesday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Howard A. ach, 
president. Franklin P. Smith, Sec. 


* OBITUARY 


The Rev. William Scott Dry 
of Kutztown, Pa., pastor of the Maxatawny Par- 


ish of the Reading Conference, after a brief - 


illness from a heart attack, peacefully passed 
away Sunday morning, September 13, aged 
fifty-nine years. 

After a short service at his late home, con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. E. Keiser, Ph.D., of 
Lyons, Pa., who supplied during Pastor Dry’s 
feebleness and instructed two catechetical 
classes, the cortege, led by J. J. Schofer and 
son of Topton, proceeded to Zion Church at 
Maxatawny, where further services were held 
and interment was made on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 17. The classes in a body, mournfully fol- 
lowed the remains of their spiritual leader to 
their resting place. 

The Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, delivered the 
chief message of consolation. The Rev. Luke S. 
Sweitzer, president of the Reading Conference, 
followed with another consoling message. The 
Rev. W. H. Kline of Topton, formerly a spir- 
itual son of Zion congregation, was liturgist, 
and read the obituary and two favorite hymns 
of the deceased. The Reformed colleague of 
Zion’s, the Rev. Franklin D. Sleifer, Topton, 
closed the service with a fervent prayer. 

Pastor Dry was born in New Jerusalem, Berks 
County, Pa., December 14, 1882; was baptized 
in infancy and confirmed in youth at Christ 
(Mertz) Church, Dryville, by the Rev. B. E. 
Kramlich. He was a son of Augustus F. Dry 
and Annie (nee Boyer). He was an alumnus 
of Keystone State Normal School, now State 
Teachers’ College at Kutztown, 1900; received 
his A.B. degree at Muhlenberg College, 1906; 
completed his theological course in the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, 1909. In 1923 the University 
of Pennsylvania granted him a Master of Arts 
degree. He was ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania June 7, 1909, in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. The same 
year he became pastor of the Stouchsburg Par- 
ish in western Berks County and served faith- 
fully till 1921, when he accepted a call from 
the three-congregation parish consisting of 
Zion’s, Maxatawny; St. Paul’s, Mertztown; and 
Becker’s-St. Peter’s, west of Kutztown. He 
served this, his second parish, for twenty-one 
years. 

During all the years of his ministerial activ- 
ities he was an active member of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of western Berks County, 
where he proved himself a conscientious Bible 
student, an omnivorous reader of the latest 
theological works, not satisfied to break ‘‘stale’’ 
bread to his parishioners. As under-shepherd 
of the Great Head of the Church, he led his 
fold out upon fresh, green pastures and beside 
the still waters. He wanted his flock nour- 
ished with the truth. 

He was a master of expository preaching in 
season and out of season. When a sermon out- 
line, a thesis, or other work was assigned him, 
his brethren could expect something edifying 
and worth while. They, too, sadly miss him in 
their midst! 

Surviving are his wife, Emma M. Hartman, 
whom he married in 1911, a congenial, sustain- 
ing helpmeet, and two sons: Frederick Augustus 
and John William, both of whom have ded- 
icated their lives to the service of their coun- 
try; the former is now at Camp Breckenridge, 
Ky., and the latter at Fort Eustis, Va.; () 
three sisters: Mrs. John Walsh, Mrs. Joseph 
Eppley, and Miss Mary Dry, all of Philadelphia. 

Wu.i1aMm F. Bonp, 
Committee on Memoirs. 
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Only Christian Ceaching can win the Peace! 


Let us quench the fire forever! 1. wis enone wit st 


war . . . all our dearest values imperilled . . . what does this mean to the Christian? We must first win 
this war, to be sure. God willing, we shall win it. But of what avail this tremendous cost and sacrifice 
of lives if some day the fire is to break out again? We must make sure this time that the principles of 
: human brotherhood rule the world of tomorrow. Only Christian teaching can win the Peace! Half the 
) people in our own land receive no religious instruction of any kind. We must teach, teach, teach 
. Christ’s way of life, especially to the young. It is later than you think! But not too late if we ALL act 

together. You hold the key to tomorrow. Your official church publishing house is behind you, with the 
RIGHT Christian teaching materials for you to use. It is no time to shop around for materials. We must 

preserve our organic strength. And we must ADVANCE together, separate strong Protestant bodies, 


| 
7 
___ United in the effort fo reach every person with Christian teaching. We can quench the fire forever! 


The following catalogs and bulletins are available— 


CATALOGS 
Home Catalog 
Supply Catalog No. 74* 


Bases Holiday Catalog No. 77 
A ; 
NEEDS YOU |’ BULLETINS 


Sunday School Literature 
Children of the Church Series 
Christian Youth Series 
Lutheran Leadership Series 


* For pastors and Sunday school superintendents. 
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The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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India paper, 
14-inch thick 
... “A Master- 


55 FEATURES... 
7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: at, 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, President of the United Lutheran-Church, says: ‘‘Having had oppor- 
tunity to examine carefully and also to use the New Chain Reference Bible, I find it to be 
unusually well conceived for assistance to students of the Bible. It contains more practical 
helps than any other Bible I have used.’ Dr. Harry D. Rimmer, Biblical Scholar and 
Scientist, says: ‘I have never seen any other single volume that contained as many 
practical helps for the beginner or the advanced student of the scriptures.’’ Dr. J. A. Huff- 
man, Dean, Winona Lake Bible School, says: ‘I have never seen so much splendid help 
crowded into a single volume of the Bible.” Bishop Thomas Casady of the Episcopal Church 
says: “It is a Bible library within itself. It soon pays for itself in time and labor saved 
alone.” Dr. H. Framer Smith, President, Pennsylvania Bible Institute, says: ‘The more 
I use it the more I value it. It is indeed a marvel of Bible analysis. To anyone desiring 


a better knowledge of the scriptures, I would say examine this work before buying any 
other Bible.’”” Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President, International Society Christian Endeavor, 
says: “It stimulates Bible study—it makes Bible study fascinating.” Dr. F. M. McConnell, 
Editor, Baptist Standard, says: ‘I firmly believe that a boy in the seventh grade can get 
more information from this Bible in two days than a preacher can get from an ordinary 


piece of 
Condensation.” 


Bible in a week.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


So Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bibleasa Whole. 

. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

. The Numericaland Cuain Reference Systems. 

. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

il. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
fic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
amon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. AllProminent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete Genera] Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places, 
me Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
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‘ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 
33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 
34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 
35. Miracles of bie the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Ord 
36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in one Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Thre 
37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 
38. General Bible Prophecies. 
39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 
yi one! of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica 
41, List of the Notable Women of the Bible. a 
42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 
43. Dictionary Material. 
44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era, 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

Pa G Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
graneed Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

4. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it-as others have. Ask your pastor 

about. it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 
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